Letters  to  the  Editor 

The  June  1 971  issue  of  Orbit  contains  an 
article  about  Individually  Prescribed 
Instruction.  The  Alberta  Human 
Resources  Research  Council  has  been 
field-testing  and  evaluating  IPI  mathe- 
matics in  three  elementary  schools  for 
the  past  two  years  and  we  felt  that  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  report  a few  of  our 
major  findings  - some  of  which  confirm 
the  findings  reported  in  that  article  and 
others  of  which  do  not. 

We  found  that  student  achievement  was 
not  affected  significantly  by  the  IPI  pro- 
gram, but  that  the  attitudes  of  students 
towards  arithmetic  and  school  were 
markedly  better  in  the  IPI  schools  than 
in  corresponding  control  schools.  This 
enthusiasm  for  the  program  still  exists 
after  two  full  years  on  the  program,  as 
indicated  by  a recent  follow-up  study. 

Our  findings  agree  with  the  article’s 
assessment  of  IPI’s  effect  on  teachers. 
The  structure  of  the  IPI  program  has  been 
identified  as  a strong  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram, probably  because  it  provides  the 
average  elementary  school  teacher  with 
the  confidence  to  embark  on  an 
individualized  program. 

At  present  we  are  developing  an 
individualized  math  program  which  it  is 
hoped  will  incorporate  those  features 


of  the  IPI  program  which  our  evaluation 
found  desirable  while  overcoming  some 
of  the  problems  revealed  by  the  IPI 
program  - for  example,  the  high  cost. 

By  adopting  much  of  the  IPI  approach, 
but  utilizing  curriculum  materials  which 
are  more  readily  available  to  elementary 
schools,  we  hope  to  create  a program 
which  will  be  operationally  and 
economically  feasible  for  use  in  any 
Alberta  school. 

We  plan  to  build  right  into  the  program 
a wide  range  of  alternative  learning 
experiences.  We  found  that  although  IPI 
offers  a wide  range  of  learning  possi- 
bilities, it  does  not  actively  provide  for 
them.  Our  experience  indicated  that  if  you 
expect  teachers  to  prescribe  a variety  of 
learning  activities  in  accordance  with 
children’s  needs,  you  must  include  these 
options  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 
As  your  article  suggests  about  IPI,  we 
don’t  present  this  program  as  a panacea 
but  rather  as  an  attempt  to  provide 
average,  generalist,  elementary  school 
teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  experience 
individualized  learning  and  instruction. 

E.  J.  Ingram,  Associate  Director 
Planning  and  Development  Studies  and 
R.  J.  Pacey,  Project  Administrator 
IPI  Project 

Human  Resources  Research  Council 
Edmonton,  Alberta 


I was  impressed  by  Professor  Barker 
Fairley’s  remarks  about  the  study  of 
German  in  the  interview  that  appeared 
in  Orbits  (June  1971).  There  is  one  point, 
however,  on  which  I would  disagree  with 
him.  Professor  Fairley  is  of  the  opinion 
that  students  should  read  Goethe’s  Faust 
right  at  the  beginning  of  their  study.  He 
believes  that  Goethe’s  language  is  so 
clear  that  it  is  easily  understood. 
Certainly,  Goethe’s  language  is  very 
clear,  but  this  clarity  derives  mainly  from 
the  fact  that  he  is  a master  of  German. 

A student  who  is  presented  with  Goethe’s 
Faust  right  from  the  start  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  prevented  from  coming  to 
grips  with  the  language.  He  will  not 
understand  its  specific  characteristics 
but  remain  on  the  surface  only.  One  may 
compare  a student  who  starts  studying 
German  with  Goethe’s  Faust  to  a person 
who  cannot  swim,  loves  the  water,  wants 
to  learn  how  to  swim,  and  has  heard 
something  about  the  technique  of  swim- 
ming. If  this  person  is  thrown  into  the 
deep  end,  he  will  drown.  Similarly,  a 
student  who  wants  to  learn  German  and 
has  to  start  with  Goethe’s  Faust  will 
be  put  off  by  this  experience.  But  perhaps 
there  are  other  reasons  for  beginning 
with  Goethe.  If  so,  I should  be  interested 
° to  know  them. 

Gottfried  Klein  Schmidt 
Brock  University,  St.  Catharines 
(Original  letter  written  in  Gerrfian) 
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Based  on  a report  to  the  Etobicoke 
Board  of  Education  by  Martha  Baum, 
Peggy  Hewson,  Marilyn  Salutin,  and  Jan 
Loubser, 

Department  of  Sociology,  OISE 


In  1970,  when  the  Etobicoke  Board  of 
Education  proposed  to  expand  Green- 
holme  Junior  School  to  accommodate 
a rising  school  population,  parents  in  the 
area  objected  strenuously.  They  felt  that 
increasing  the  size  of  what  was  already 
a large  school  would  adversely  affect  the 
social  development  of  their  children  and 
produce  an  alienating,  impersonal 
environment.  A new  smaller  school  would 
better  serve  their  purposes,  they  con- 
tended, and  there  was  considerable 
support  for  their  point  of  view  in  the 
Greenholme  area. 

But  the  issue  was  not  a simple  one. 

School  boards  tend  to  find  large  schools 
more  efficient  and  economical  to 
administer,  and  it  is  only  within  larger 
schools  that  diversified  courses  of 
instruction  and  a full  range  of  audiovisual 
facilities  can  be  offered.  Who  was  right? 

Is  there  an  optimal  school  size?  How  was 
the  issue  to  be  resolved? 

What  the  Etobicoke  Board  of  Education 
did  was  to  ask  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education  to  carry  out  a 
sociological  study. 

The  Etobicoke  Survey 

Since  a thorough  study  would  have 
required  at  least  two  years.  Dr.  Jan 
Loubser  (chairman  of  OISE’s  Department 
of  Sociology)  proposed  a limited  three- 
month  survey  in  which  researchers  from 
OISE  would  visit  five  schools  in  the 
borough.  Under  the  terms  of  reference, 
the  researchers  were  to  interview  a 
random  sampling  of  pupils,  school  staff, 
and  parents  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  effects  on  pupils  of  both  school  size 
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Greenholme  Junior  Public  School.  Enrollment  1970/71  — 1057 


and  socioeconomic  mix.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  resulting  data  would  resolve  the 
controversy. 

The  five  schools  selected  were  Green- 
holme, a large  school  with  children 
mainly  from  lower-income  families; 
Rivercrest,  a small  school  with  children 
mainly  from  middle-income  families; 
Braeburn,  a small  school  with  children 
from  lower-income  groups;  Elmlea,  a 
medium-sized  school  with  a fairly  even 
socioeconomic  mix;  and  West  Humber, 
the  other  large  school  in  the  survey, 
but  with  children  from  predominantly 
middle-income  backgrounds. 

The  researchers  questioned  an  average 
class  of  second  graders  and  another  of 
fourth  graders  in  each  of  the  five  schools. 
Accurate  responses  were  encouraged 
by  asking  questions  that  had  several 
possible  answers.  The  responses  to  these 
questions  were  then  set  up  in  computer 
tables  for  analysis. 

What  the  Children  Said 

At  first,  it  seemed  that  the  size  of  the 
school  was  the  most  important  variable 
influencing  the  child’s  social  develop- 


ment. On  analyzing  the  data,  the  largest 
schools  - Greenholme  and  West  Humber 
- had  the  highest  percentage  of  isolated 
and  worried  children.  Their  friends  tended 
to  be  in  other  classes,  they  said,  and  they 
spent  much  of  their  time  by  themselves 
when  they  were  in  the  schoolyard. 

Yet  all  was  not  clear-cut.  West  Humber 
ranked  highest  in  the  percentage  of 
children  who  considered  the  biggest  kids 
in  the  school  as  mean,  while  Greenholme 
ranked  relatively  low.  The  research  team 
felt  that  the  reason  for  this  discrepancy 
might  lie  in  West  Humber’s  long,  echoing 
corridors,  which  might  promote  a sense 
of  loneliness  and  suggest  to  the  children 
that  their  friends  in  other  classrooms 
were  inaccessible. 

When  the  children  were  questioned  on 
their  satisfaction  with  class  discussion, 
Braeburn  - an  open  plan  school  and  one 
of  the  smaller  schools  in  the  survey  - 
had  the  highest  number  of  dissatisfied 
pupils.  It  may  be  that  in  an  open  plan 
school  the  very  visibility  of  children  in 
classes  besides  their  own  all  through  the 
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Braeburn  Junior  Public  School.  Enrollment  1970/71  — 513 


needed  special  attention  - often  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  children.  At  this 
school  the  division  between  socio- 
economic groups  seemed  to  be  too  sharp. 

In  all  schools,  teachers  felt  there  was  a 
very  real  need  for  smaller  classes  and 
specialized  training  for  teachers, 
especially  in  coping  with  problem  chil- 
dren. They  also  commented  on  the  need 
for  more  male  teachers  who  could  provide 
masculine  models  and  handle  certain 
difficult  pupils  more  easily  than  women. 

In  general,  then,  though  most  teachers 
opted  for  smaller  schools,  factors  other 
than  the  school’s  overall  size  influenced 
their  attitudes. 


Elmlea  Junior  Public  School.  Enrollment  1970/71  — 790 


day  made  the  children  feel  that  they 
had  an  overwhelmingly  large  peer  group 
to  contend  with. 

At  this  point  in  the  survey,  the  researchers 
began  to  suspect  that  the  physical  layout 
of  the  school  might  have  some  bearing 
on  the  pupils’  feelings,  and  that  size 
wasn’t  necessarily  the  most  critical  factor. 

Many  educational  theorists  contend  that 
the  school  system  is  middle-class  in 
orientation  and  that  teachers  fail  to  be 
aware  of  the  needs  of  less  advantaged 
children.  Yet  there  was  little  data  in  the 
survey  to  support  this  contention.  The 
Greenholme  and  West  Humber  children, 
despite  their  somewhat  impaired  peer 
interaction,  showed  a high  degree  of 
comfort  in  the  classroom  and  trust 
in  teacher  support. 

What  the  Teachers  Said 

When  informal  interviews  were  conducted 
with  the  teachers,  they  were  asked  what 
they  liked  most  and  least  about  the 
schools  they  were  in,  what  children  they 
found  most  rewarding  to  teach,  what 
communications  were  like  between 
members  of  the  staff,  and  what  size  of 
school  they  preferred  to  teach  in. 

Although  most  of  the  teachers  expressed 
a preference  for  working  in  small  schools, 
the  only  school  strongly  criticized  for  its 
size  was  West  Humber.  At  this  school, 
physical  arrangements,  such  as  the  small- 
ness of  the  staff  room,  rather  than  the 
size  of  the  student  population,  seemed 
to  negatively  influence  the  staff’s  opinions 
on  optimal  school  size.  Many  teachers 
commented  that  in  their  opinion  the 
youngsters  didn’t  suffer  through  the  size 
of  the  school,  because  they  related  to 
the  other  children  within  their  own 
classroom. 

At  the  two  predominantly  lower-income 
schools  - Greenholme  and  Braeburn  - 


teachers  stressed  the  need  for  the  ‘total 
involvement’  of  every  child  to  compensate 
for  their  culturally  deprived  backgrounds. 
Extracurricular  activities  and  trips  to  the 
‘outside’  world  were  considered  part  of 
the  teacher’s  job.  The  child  was  seen  not 
simply  as  a ‘learner’  but  as  a person  with 
a whole  set  of  problems  that  had  to  be 
understood  and  respected.  Staff  members 
said  specifically  that  they  enjoyed  this 
kind  of  environment  and  had  no  desire 
to  move. 

Staff  members  at  Rivercrest  and  West 
Humber  were  also  satisfied  with  their 
teaching  environment.  The  staff  appre- 
ciated having  children  who  were  eager  to 
learn  and  had  been  taught  by  their  parents 
to  value  school.  They  liked  working  with 
well-behaved  children  and  definitely 
did  not  want  to  be  transferred  to  inner- 
city  type  schools. 

At  Elmlea,  the  only  school  with  an  even 
mix  of  children  from  middle-  and  lower- 
income  families,  the  staff  were  concerned 
with  the  behavior  and  learning  problems 
of  some  of  the  children.  They  felt  these 
children,  because  of  their  background. 


What  Greenholme  Parents  Wanted 

As  expected,  the  main  volume  of  the 
criticism  of  large  schools  came  from 
parents  in  the  Greenholme  area  who  had 
formed  a neighborhood  association  to 
oppose  expansion  of  the  school.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  thirty-one  Greenholme  parents 
interviewed  were  in  favor  of  building  a 
new,  smaller  school.  They  felt  their 
children  were  treated  too  impersonally 
in  a school  the  size  of  Greenholme,  that 
there  was  a loss  of  identity  in  their 
children,  and  that  a discipline  problem 
already  existed  that  was  arising  from 
sheer  numbers. 

At  the  same  time,  many  parents  agreed 
that  their  children  were  generally  happy 
and  enjoyed  using  such  facilities  as  the 
typewriters  and  the  audiovisual  aids, 
which  only  a large  school  can  afford. 

Many  commented  that  their  children 
formed  friendships  with  the  other  children 
on  the  street  or  with  members  of  their 
own  class. 

Some  parents  were  also  unhappy  because 
the  school  had  such  a large  proportion 
of  children  from  lower-income  families. 
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They  would  have  preferred  their  children 
to  be  in  schools  where  the  learning  norms 
were  higher. 

Parents  seem  to  be  particularly  prone 
to  picturing  the  large  school  as  a place 
full  of  lonely,  frightened  children.  Much  of 
the  literature  they  read  only  serves  to 
reinforce  this  image. 

Evidently  then,  the  objections  of  the 
Greenholme  parents  to  a larger  school 
were  based  more  on  preconceptions  than 
on  fact,  and  at  least  some  of  the  conflict 
in  the  community  reflected  other  strains 
arising  from  group  differences  in  norms 
and  values. 


Rivercrest  Junior  Public  School.  Enrollment  1970/71  — 607 


Other  Studies 

Before  making  recommendations  to  the 
Etobicoke  Board,  the  team  supplemented 
its  survey  with  an  examination  of  other 
studies  into  the  effects  of  school  size, 
especially  of  ones  based  on  Canadian 
data. 

Evidence  was  generally  in  favor  of  larger 
schools  in  terms  of  student  achievement 
and  the  general  richness  of  the  environ- 
ment. Only  in  the  larger  schools  were 
there  sufficient  funds  to  support  the  cost 
of  modern  resources  and  facilities.  The 
small  schools  showed  up  well  in  terms  of 
student  participation  in  extracurricular 
activities.  However,  national  Canadian 
data  suggested  that  the  medium-sized 
school  (enrollment  700  to  1 ,200)  provided 
the  best  environment,  taken  over  all. 
Particularly  interesting  was  the  fact  that 
middle-sized  schools  appeared  to  be  the 
environment  in  which  children  from  lower- 
income  families  thrived  best.  Larger 
schools  seemed  fairly  close  to  medium- 
sized ones  in  their  positive  effects,  but 
there  was  evidence  of  a slight  falling-off 
in  advantages  when  the  enrollment 
reached  1 ,200.  However,  large  schools 
still  compared  favorably  with  small  ones 


in  terms  of  both  student  achievement  and 
in-school  participation. 

In  1 968,  a study  conducted  by  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Board  of  Education 
contended  that  spatial  and  environmental 
flexibility  is  needed  to  provide  for  optimal 
learning  performance  in  this  changing 
world,  where  more  emphasis  is  placed  on 
thinking,  learning,  and  creativity  than  on 
absorption  of  facts,  and  that  larger 
schools  are  better  adapted  to  meet  this 
need.  The  Metropolitan  Board  study 
recommended  that  enrollments  in  elemen- 
tary schools  be  increased,  concluding 
that  an  enrollment  of  about  825  is 
desirable:  the  possible  effect  of  even 
larger  schools  was  not  considered. 

In  a study  of  junior  high  schools  in  the 
States,  J.  B.  Conant  arrived  at  similar 
conclusions.  He  also  found  that  when 
enrollment  exceeded  1 ,200,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  large  school  tended  to  level 
off  and  be  canceled  out  because  pupils 
tended  to  become  lost  in  an  impersonal 
atmosphere. 

Many  thoughtful  articles  have  been 
written  on  school  size.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  combining  the 


resources  and  opportunities  of  the  larger 
school  with  the  community  advantages 
of  the  smaller  school  is  best. 

The  literature  available  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  social  and  spatial 
relationships  within  the  school.  The 
data  collected  in  the  OISE  survey 
suggested  that  these  factors  are  at  least 
as  important  as  size  in  determining  the 
overall  effects  of  the  school  environment. 

Conclusions 

The  OISE  survey’s  findings  on  the  effects 
of  school  size  were  contradictory  in  some 
cases  and  inconclusive  in  others.  But  in 
general  the  data  indicated  that  there  was 
no  clear  evidence  that  larger  schools 
are  less  conducive  to  social  integration, 
academic  performance,  and  personal 
development  than  small  schools.  A wealth 
of  existing  literature  strongly  favors  the 
medium-sized  school,  followed  next  by 
the  large  school. 

The  survey  data  showed,  moreover,  that 
it  was  not  so  much  the  question  of  school 
size  as  other  considerations  that  had 
provoked  the  controversy  over  expanding 
Greenholme  Junior  School. 

Recommendations 

On  the  basis  of  the  survey,  the 
researchers’  opinion  was  that  the  expan- 
sion of  Greenholme  school  to  a larger 
size  would  in  no  way  harm  the  children, 
provided  that  the  new  enrollment  wasn’t 
excessive.  If,  however,  the  new  enrollment 
required  the  addition  of  more  than  eight 
classrooms,  they  felt  there  would  be  a 
case  for  opening  a new  school,  and  here 
the  board  was  advised  to  provide  for  a 
judicious  social  mixture  in  the  new 
school’s  composition. 

The  researchers  also  recommended  that 
other  avenues  of  community  integration 
in  addition  to  schools  be  explored,  as 
the  integration  of  a mixed  community  is 
ultimately  more  important  than  the  issue 
of  school  size. 
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Accountability  in 
Public  Education 

Arthur  Elliott, 

Professional  Development  Centre, 

Simon  Fraser  University 


The  idea  that  professional  educators 
should  be  held  responsible  for  educa- 
tional returns  - that  is,  for  what  children 
learn  - and  should  account  for  these 
returns  to  the  public  is  relatively  new  in 
educational  circles.  Nonetheless,  it 
seems  to  have  been  accepted  by  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  school 
trustees  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Under 
the  heading  ‘Accountability,’  the  1969-72 
contract  agreement  between  New  York 
City’s  board  of  education  and  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers  states: 

‘The  Board  of  Education  and  the  Union 
recognize  that  the  major  problem  of 
our  school  system  is  the  failure  to  educate 
all  of  our  students  and  the  massive 
academic  retardation  which  exists,  par- 
ticularly among  minority  group  students. 
The  Board  and  Union,  therefore,  agree 
to  join  in  an  effort,  in  co-operation  with 
the  universities,  community,  school  board 
and  parent  organizations,  to  seek 
solutions  to  this  major  problem  and  to 
develop  objective  criteria  of  professional 
accountability.’ 

The  existence  of  numerous  policy 
statements  similar  to  the  one  quoted 
provide  indications  that  the  principle  of 
accountability  is  now  broadly  endorsed. 

The  call  for  accountability  suggests  at 
least  two  avenues  of  educational  activity 
- an  independent  review  of  the  outcomes 
of  educational  innovation,  and  a closer 
involvement  with  parents  and  community 
agencies  in  achieving  optimal  child 
development. 

These  in  turn  suggest  the  need  for  a shift 
in  emphasis  from  teaching  to  learning. 
Obviously,  teaching  and  learning  are  not 
mutually  exclusive,  but  a growing  body 
of  research  literature  shows  that  learning 
can  be  independent  of  the  method  of 
teaching  employed. 

This  teaching/learning  paradox  has 
come  to  confound  those  espousing  one 
particular  method  of  instruction.  Study 
after  study  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  a particular  method  of 
teaching  a certain  body  of  knowledge  has, 
upon  replication,  yielded  no  significant 
difference.  What  this  implies  is  the  need 
for  a new  and  different  pattern  of  resource 
allocation  in  education.  Schools  have 
traditionally  received  recognition  for 
their  educational  resources  - the  number 


and  qualifications  of  their  teachers,  their 
plant  facilities,  the  books  and  other 
learning  materials  available  - that  is,  for 
the  ‘means’  of  education  they  provide. 
There  is  now  a growing  trend  toward 
determining  the  quality  of  a school  in 
terms  of  student  development,  which  is 
more  properly  the  objective  of  education. 

Performance  Contracting  - An  Attempt 
at  Accountability 

The  Texarkana  experiment  in  contracting 
with  private  industry  for  improving  student 
achievement  was  a desperation  bid  for 
accountability  that  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. In  Texarkana,  a small  city  of  50,000 
on  the  Texas-Arkansas  border,  the  school 
board  negotiated  an  educational  contract 
with  a private  company,  Dorsett  Educa- 
tional Systems,  which  undertook  to 
upgrade  the  average  achievement  level 
of  potential  dropouts  in  reading  and 
mathematics.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  Dorsett  was  to  be  paid  a fee 
of  $80  per  student  if  it  succeeded  in 
raising  the  average  level  of  student 
achievement  in  reading  or  mathematics 
by  one  grade  level,  as  measured  by  the 
Iowa  T ests  of  Educational  Achievement. 
This  was  to  take  place  as  a result  of 
not  more  than  eighty  hours  of  instruction, 
and  testing  was  to  be  done  by  an 
independent  agency. 

Preliminary  results  indicated  achieve- 
ment levels  were  raised  above  the 
contracted  minimum  (thus  qualifying 
Dorsett  for  a bonus).  Unfortunately  the 
contract  did  not  provide  for  retesting  the 
students  six  months  after  their  experience 
in  the  ‘rapid  learning  center,’  as  had 
originally  been  planned.  Thus  there  was 
no  measurement  of  the  lasting  effects 
of  the  method  of  instruction  used. 

The  experiment  has  since  been  replicated 
on  a modified  basis  in  over  twenty-five 
school  systems  across  the  U.S.,  including 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Portland,  San  Diego,  and 
Philadelphia. 

Unfortunately,  the  assumption  is  made 
in  the  Texarkana-type  experiments  that 
the  outcome  of  education  can  be  mea- 
sured with  standardized  achievement 
tests  of  the  paper-and-pencil  type.  If 
assessment  is  restricted  to  this  useful  but 
limited  evaluation  process,  accountability 
becomes  a grotesque,  even  a damaging, 
enterprise,  since  many  of  the  outcomes 
of  education  cannot  be  quantified  in  such 
a manner.  Moreover,  this  type  of  assess- 
ment encourages  teachers  not  to  teach 
but  to  prepare  students  to  do  well  on 
specific  tests. 

A Proposal:  Three  Steps  to  Accountability 

If  it  is  assumed  that  an  educational 
system  is  purpose-oriented,  any 
accounting  to  the  public  needs  to  meet 
several  requirements.  First  of  all,  there 
should  be  a clear  and  precise  statement 


of  educational  objectives  and  the  degree 
to  which  each  of  these  is  measurable. 
Second,  the  best  information  available 
on  how  well  the  educational  system  is 
meeting  these  objectives  should  be 
collected  and  analyzed.  Third,  ways  in 
which  the  system  can  improve  its  ability 
to  meet  objectives  should  be  identified. 
This  would  involve  an  ongoing  revision 
of  resource  allocation  in  the  system. 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  there  are 
at  least  three  positive  and  immediate 
steps  that  educational  authorities  could 
take  to  make  the  principle  of  accounta- 
bility a reality. 

1 .Each  province  should  establish  an 
Instructional  Objectives  Exchange. 

2.  Each  province  should  create  the 
position  of  Educational  Program  Auditor. 

3.  Each  province  should  modify  the 
programs  for  teacher  selection  and 
education  so  that  teacher  performance 
is  more  closely  associated  with  student 
behavior  and  development. 

The  Instructional  Objectives  Exchange 
A substantial  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
objective-referenced  education  is  the 
massive  task  of  implementing  it.  Teachers 
are  obviously  the  best  persons  to 
generate  objectives  for  their  particular 
learners,  but  teachers,  by  and  large,  have 
great  difficulty  in  stating  objectives  since 
they  have  had  little  training  for  this  task. 
Moreover,  this  task  would  require  a great 
deal  of  time,  many  inservice  meetings, 
and  competent  leaders  who  are  skilled 
in  both  curriculum  construction  and 
evaluation.  It  is  an  obvious  but  often 
overlooked  fact  that  objectives  are  merely 
verbal  summaries  of  intent  - unless  they 
are  evaluated. 

In  order  to  streamline  the  process  of 
evaluating  objectives,  some  centralization 
and  combining  of  effort  is  essential. 

Rather  than  expecting  each  staff  of 
teachers  to  develop  its  own  set  of 
objectives  and  corresponding  evaluation 
procedures,  a central  instructional  objec- 
tives exchange  could  be  established 
from  which  each  school  staff  would  select 
or  adapt  those  objectives  that  apply  well 
to  the  local  situation.  (See  ‘Evaluating 
Achievement  of  Educational  Objectives,’ 
pp.  10-11.) 

A model  for  such  an  exchange  has  been 
developed  by  the  University  of  California’s 
Graduate  School  of  Education,  in  Los 
Angeles. 1 This  Exchange  collects  state- 
ments of  curriculum  objectives  from  a 
broad  spectrum  of  school  districts,  then 
subjects  these  statements  to  quality 
control  procedures  to  determine  if  they 
are  adequately  stated,  refer  to  observable 
learner  behavior,  and  include  examples 
of  evaluation  procedures  involving  written 
or  verbal  student  response.  (Only  10 
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percent  of  the  objectives  so  far  assessed 
by  the  Exchange  have  met  this  second 
criterion!)  Next,  it  attempts  to  supply  a 
pool  of  test  items  and  other  techniques 
to  measure  each  objective.  This  permits 
teachers  either  to  select  from  the  pool 
or  develop  appropriate  items  of  their  own. 

The  Educational  Program  Auditor 
The  second  essential  ingredient  of 
school-system  accountability  is  external 
review  of  the  evaluation  process.  This 
function  could  be  performed  by  the 
educational  program  auditor  - a new 
professional  in  education.^ 

The  model  for  the  educational  program 
auditor  (E.P.A.)  is  the  fiscal  auditor. 

Under  provincial  regulations,  each  school 
district  must  employ  a fiscal  auditor,  who 
visits  periodically  to  confirm  the  results 
of  the  district’s  accounting  system  and 
assess  the  validity  of  its  accounting 
procedures.  The  E.P.A.  needs  to  be 
similarly  independent  of  involvement  in 
the  system,  except  for  periodic  visits; 
otherwise,  his  objectivity  would  be 
jeopardized  and  he  would  risk  interfering 
in  the  chain  of  responsibility. 

The  E.P.A.  would  search  for  discrepancies 
between  proposed  and  actual  evaluation 
designs  and  between  the  way  in  which 
the  evaluation  process  was  intended  to 
work  and  its  actual  operation.  His  purpose 
would  be  not  merely  to  assess  results, 
but  to  provide  feedback  that  would  assist 
program  directors  in  adapting  programs 
to  meet  changing  demands. 

Such  an  individual  would  require 
extensive  training  and  experience  to 
effectively  audit  such  a large  and  complex 
system  as  an  educational  system.  He 
should  be  able  to  apply  knowledge  from 
systems  analysis,  possess  an  acceptable 
record  as  a designer  of  educational 
evaluation  plans,  and  be  effective  in  the 
processing,  analysis,  and  reporting  of 
data  and  conclusions.  It  is  highly  unlikely 
that  all  these  qualities  would  be  found  in 
one  person.  As  in  fiscal  auditing,  what 
is  suggested  is  an  educational  program 
auditing  team,  which  would  chiefly  be 
concerned  with  assessing  behavioral 
change  in  students. 

A few  school  systems  in  the  U.S.  have 
experimented  with  the  E.P.A.  The  idea  is 
being  tried  in  eighty-six  projects  that 
are  part  of  the  bilingual  and  dropout 
prevention  programs  authorized  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  E.P.A.  measures  the  students’ 
actual  performance  on  a project  and 
compares  it  with  stated  objectives. 
Although  it  is  too  early  to  comment  on 
this  particular  experiment,  it  would 
appear  that  the  E.P.A.  is  a promising 
attempt  at  obtaining  an  external  and 
objective  review  of  educational  programs. 


Model  for  Teacher  Selection/ Education 
The  1968  Hall-Dennis  report  contains  the 
following  statement:  The  committee  is 
convinced  that  improvement  in  the 
selection  and  education  of  teachers  is 
fundamental  to  the  improvement  of 
education  in  Ontario. Few  would 
disagree  with  this  statement,  but  it  raises 
the  obvious  question,  ‘How  is  improve- 
ment in  teacher  selection  and  education 
to  be  achieved?’  And  this  applies  to  all 
Canadian  provinces,  not  simply  to  Ontario. 

One  approach  that  suggests  itself  is  to 
combine  more  closely  the  two  processes: 
selection  and  education.  At  a time  when 
the  number  of  applicants  forteacher 
education  far  exceeds  the  facilities  avail- 
able, it  seems  very  inappropriate  that 
selection  should  largely  occur  prior  to 
admission  to  a training  program.  In 
September  1 970,  at  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity, 910  applicants  qualified  academically 
for  admission  to  the  Professional 
Development  Program  but  only  320  were 
admitted.  It  is  highly  probable  that  among 
those  turned  down  were  a number  who 
would  perform  admirably  as  teachers  - 
better  than  many  who  were  admitted  - 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  have  this 
knowledge  in  advance. 

Many  of  the  qualities  desired  in  a teacher 
are  not  observable  until  the  individual 
is  confronted  with  the  task  of  teaching. 

A commision  on  education  set  up  by  the 
British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation 
recommends  that  ‘universities  should 
adopt  a screening  policy  for  applicants 
to  the  teaching  profession.  Even  more 
important  than  academic  qualifications 
is  the  ability  to  relate  to  people. Again, 
the  problem  is  that  the  criterion  for 
selection,  ‘ability  to  relate  to  people,’  is 
most  difficult  to  determine  if  the  individual 
has  not  been  observed  in  a situation 
where  he  is  indeed  relating  to  people 
in  an  educational  setting. 

To  minimize  error  in  decision-making,  it 
seems  reasonable  that  the  selection  and 
training  of  teachers  should  be  concurrent 
operations.  A wise  allocation  of  educa- 
tional resources  would  be  for  teacher- 
education  institutions  to  admit  all  those 
applicants  who  meet  the  scholastic 
requirements  for  admission,  on  the  under- 
standing that  a certain  percentage  would 
either  withdraw  from  the  program 
voluntarily  or  be  asked  to  withdraw. 

Those  who  withdrew  would  have  all  fees 
and  expenses  refunded  by  the  depart- 
ment of  education.  The  decision  to 
withdraw  would  be  made  only  after  the 
student  teacher  had  spent  an  extended 
period  - three  to  four  months  - in  a 
school,  working  as  a colleague  with  a 
well-qualified  professional  teacher  or, 
preferably,  teachers.  During  this  period, 
the  individual’s  potential  would  be 
assessed  both  by  himself  and  by  com- 


petent and  experienced  professionals, 
and  on  the  basis  of  not  one  but  many 
valid  criteria,  including  scholarship. 

What  experience  do  we  have  that  would 
justify  the  additional  allocation  of 
resources  to  such  a program?  In  a study 
recently  completed  at  Simon  Fraser 
University,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
identify  certain  predictors  of  ‘success’ 
in  teaching.5  A random  sample  of  sixty 
graduates  of  the  Professional  Develop- 
ment Program  was  selected,  and  an  effort 
made  to  determine  which  predictors 
correlated  significantly  with  their  success 
as  professional  teachers.  Success  in  this 
case  was  defined  as  the  level  of  teaching 
performance  as  perceived  by  super- 
visors in  the  B.C.  school  system.  The  two 
predictor  variables  found  to  correlate 
beyond  the  .05  level  of  significance  with 
success  in  professional  teaching  were 
the  student  teacher’s  grade  in  Education 
405  (a  sixteen-week  practicum  in  the 
schools)  and  the  student’s  matriculation 
(grade  12)  average.  The  university  grade- 
point  average  was  barely  below  the  .05 
level  of  significance. 

These  findings  lend  substance  to  the 
belief  that  teacher  selection  should  not 
be  based  so  heavily  on  academic  criteria; 
the  individual’s  performance  in  a real 
classroom  situation  during  the  training 
period  should  be  given  equal  weight. 

Meeting  Needs 

Parents  are  in  need  of  assurance  about 
the  outcomes  of  their  children’s  educa- 
tional program.  School  boards  and  the 
provincial  departments  of  education 
require  more  information  in  order  to 
establish  a more  rational  base  for 
decisions  related  to  the  allocation  of 
resources.  And  most  important,  students 
deserve  the  assurance  that  their  program 
is  the  best  that  the  professionals,  their 
parents,  and  the  school  officials  can 
provide.  Those  close  to  the  educational 
scene  realize  that  there  are  no  ultimate 
solutions  to  educational  problems. 
Accountability  is  no  panacea,  but  it  could 
provide  the  challenge  that  will  lead  to  a 
new  commitment  to  education  in  Canada. 

Notes 

1. Information  is  available  from  I.O.X.,  P.O.  Box 
24095,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

2. See  W.  Stanley  Kruger,  'Program  Auditor;  New 
Breed  on  the  Education  Scene,’  American 
Education,  vol.  6,  no.  36  (March,  1970). 

3.  Living  and  Learning:  Report  of  the  Provinciai 
Committee  on  Aims  and  Objectives  of  Education  in 
the  Schools  of  Ontario  (Toronto:  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  1968). 

4.  Commission  on  Education,  Involvement:  The  Key 
to  Better  Schools  (Vancouver:  B.C.  Teachers’ 
Federation,  1968),  pp.  89-97. 

5.  Arthur  Elliott,  ’Predicting  Success  in  Teaching,’ 
The  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 

June,  1971 . 

A modified  version  of  Doctor  Elliott’s  article 
appeared  in  Trusteeship  1970,  a journal  produced 
by  the  British  Columbia  School  Trustees 
Association. 
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Les  ecoliers  de  Welland 
decouvrent 
la  nature  a Katimavik 


Claude  Trudel,  Ecole  Princesse-Elisabeth, 
Welland 


Au  cours  du  printemps  dernier,  90  eleves 
representant  la  presque  totalite  des  trois 
classes  de  6eme  de  I’ecole  Princesse- 
Elisabeth  de  Welland  ont  eu  I’occasion  de 
vivre  cinq  jours  au  Quebec,  au  centre 
educatif  de  plein  air  de  Katimavik,  au 
bord  du  lac  McGregor,  a quelque  vingt 
milles  au  nord  d’Ottawa. 

Ce  magnifique  voyage  etait  du  a I’initiative 
de  Marc-Yvan  Giroux,  directeur  de  cette 
ecole.  On  salt  que  la  base  de  plein  air 
Katimavik  a ete  fondee  en  1969  par  son 
directeur  actuel,  Charles  Veilleux,  et  qu’il 
s’agit  la  d’une  experience  des  plus 
interessantes  en  pedagogie  moderne. 
Comme  son  nom  I’indique  - Katimavik 
signifie  en  esquimaud  ‘lieu  de  rencontre’ 

- le  centre  de  plein  air  perm.et  aux  enfants 
de  vivre  ensemble  quelques  jours  dans 
une  atmosphere  nouvelle  et  de  suivre  un 
programme  educatif  au  contact  de  la 
nature.  C’est  a la  fois  un  laboratoire 
intensif  de  sciences  naturelles,  un  centre 
d’initiation  aux  loisirs  de  plein  air,  une 
introduction  a I’utilisation  du  milieu,  un 
cours  de  securite  et  une  cure  de  sante 
pour  les  jeunes  participants. 

M.  Giroux  avait  commence  a mettre  sur 
pied  le  ‘Projet  Katimavik’  au  debut  de  I’ete 
1970,  en  collaboration  avec  le  sous- 
directeur  de  I ’ecole,  Claude  Trudel.  Peu 
de  temps  apres,  il  le  soumettait  au  Conseil 
scolaire  regional  de  Niagara  Sud,  qui 
i’accepta. 

Des  ia  rentree,  le  directeur  s’empressa 
de  presenter  le  projet  aux  instituteurs 
pour  les  inviter  a y participer.  Apres  etude 
et  echanges  de  vues,  un  plan  final  put 
etre  etabli  en  collaboration  avec  le  corps 
enseignant. 


II  s’agissait  done  desormais  d’obtenir  la 
collaboration  des  parents.  Pour  ce  faire, 
M.  Giroux  organisa  une  reunion  des 
parents  le  5 novembre  1970  et  invita 
Charles  Veilleux  a y prendre  la  parole.  Au 
cours  d’une  causerie  tres  vivante,  ce 
dernier  exposa  aux  families  les  buts  de 
cette  experience  en  pedagogie  moderne 
et  leur  montra  de  nombreuses  vues  du 
centre.  Lorsqu’il  eut  termine  cette  presen- 
tation, M.  Veilleux  invita  les  parents  a lui 
demander  les  renseignements  comple- 
mentaires  qu’ils  pouvaient  desirer  obtenir. 
Par  ailleurs,  un  comite  comprenant  cinq 
parents  d’eleves  fut  egalement  forme 
au  cours  de  cette  reunion.  Le  ‘Comite 
Katimavik’  avait  pour  but  d’etablir  une 
liaison  entre  I’ecole  et  la  communaute,  et 
d’aider  a trouver  les  fonds  necessaires 
a la  realisation  du  projet. 

Peu  apres,  M.  Giroux  adressa  une  lettre 
detaillee  aux  parents  des  eleves  des 
classes  de  6eme  concernant  le  cout  du 
projet,  les  frais  de  transport  et  d’assu- 
rances,  etc.  Dans  le  corps  de  cette  lettre, 
le  directeur  soulignait  egalement  combien 
la  collaboration  active  des  families  etait 
essentielle  pour  que  les  enfants  puissent 
profiter  au  maximum  d’une  telle  entre- 
prise.  Une  demande  d’admission,  qui 
devait  etre  retournee  signee  au  directeur 
de  I’ecole,  etait  jointe  a cette  lettre. 

Entre  autres  questions,  on  demandait 
notamment  aux  parents  de  bien  vouloir 
preciserquel  montant  ils  pouvaient 
consacrer  a ce  voyage  educatif.  Plus 
de  90  pour  cent  des  families  retournerent 
la  demande  d’admission  en  demandant 
que  leurs  enfants  participant  au  Projet 
Katimavik. 


Naturellement,  il  fallait  trouver  des  fonds 
supplementaires  et  le  Comite  Katimavik 
devait  s’y  employer  activement,  en 
collaboration  avec  le  sous-directeur, 
durant  les  mois  qui  suivirent. 

De  son  cote,  M.  Giroux  commengait  a 
introduire  les  enfants  a I’education  en 
plein  air  par  une  serie  de  cours  donnes 
tous  les  mercredis.  Ces  cours,  en  les 
initiant  d’avance  au  plein  air,  devaient 
permettre  aux  enfants  de  beneficier  au 
maximum  de  I’enseignement  qui  leur 
serait  donne  pendant  leur  sejour  a 
Katimavik. 

Au  debut  du  mois  de  mai,  une  seconde 
reunion  generale  fut  organisee  pour  faire 
part  aux  families  des  realisations  du 
Comite  Katimavik.  A cette  occasion, 

M.  Giroux  presenta  les  personnes  qui 
accompagneraient  les  enfants.  II  s’agissait 
de  quatre  parents  d’eleves,  d’un  jeune 
Franciscain,  le  Pere  Bonenfant,  et  des 
trois  instituteurs  des  classes  de  6eme  - 
dont  le  sous-directeur.  M.  Giroux  expliqua 
que  les  90  eleves  seraient  repartis  en 
six  groupes  et  que  la  responsabilite  de 
cheque  groupe  serait  assuree  par  un 
‘capitaine’  elu  et  par  un  adulte.  Un  tel 
arrangement  permettait  done  a un  adulte 
d’etre  disponible  et,  en  I’occurence,  au 
sous-directeur  d’assurer  la  supervision  et 
la  responsabilite  de  I’ensemble.  Un 
programme  detaille  du  sejour  et  une  liste 
des  articles  necessaires  aux  enfants 
furent  distribues.  On  profita  egalement 
de  la  presence  des  parents  pour  arreter 
les  derniers  details  concernant  le  trans- 
port des  enfants  de  Welland  a la  gare 
du  CN  de  St.  Catharines. 


Et  c’est  ainsi  que  le  dimanche,  30  mai 
1 971 , 90  jeunes  eleves  de  I’ecole 
Princesse-Elisabeth  quitterent  Welland 
pour  un  voyage  de  400  milles  - St. 
Catharines  . . .Toronto  . . . Ottawa,  par 
le  train,  puis  en  autobus  jusqu’a 
Katimavik. 

Durant  les  quatre  jours  qu’ils  passerent 
a la  base  de  plein  air,  les  enfants  se 
levaient  a 7h,  faisaient  leur  lit,  mettaient 
leur  chambre  en  ordre,  prenaient  leur 
petit  dejeuner  et  faisaient  la  vaisselle. 
Les  quelques  recriminations  du  debut 
suscitees  par  un  tel  horaire  devaient  vite 
cesser.  Ils  se  rassemblaient  ensuite,  un 
peu  avant  9h,  devant  le  centre  recreatif. 
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Photographs:  Studio  Impact,  Ottawa 


lls  etaient  alors  divises  en  quatre  groupes 
qui  devaient  participer  alternativement 
aux  quatre  activites  differentes  prevues 
pour  les  matinees.  Un  groupe,  par 
exemple,  devait  emprunter  des  sentiers 
riches  en  beautes  naturelles  pour  se 
rendre  dans  la  montagne  et  apprendre 
a grimper.  Un  autre  groupe  se  dirigeait 
vers  le  lac  Castor  pour  observer  les 
castors  dans  leur  habitat  naturel.  Le 
troisieme  groupe  prenait  la  direction  de 
la  Caverne  de  I’Ours,  alors  que  le 
quatrieme  allait  aux  Barrages. 

Au  cours  de  ces  excursions,  on 
encourageait  les  enfants  a observer 
autour  d’eux,  a trouver  des  fleurs,  des 
plantes,  des  pierres,  etc.,  a fdire  part  de 
leurs  observations  et  decouvertes,  et  a 
trouver  des  reponses  aux  questions  ou 
des  solutions  aux  projets  proposes  par  les 
instructeurs.  L’enthousiasme  des  enfants 
pour  ces  decouvertes  gagna  tres  vite 
les  adultes  qui  accompagnaient  chaque 
groupe.  Detendus,  les  enfants  s’expri- 
maient  librement.  C’est  ainsi  que  Ton 
entendit  I’un  d’eux  dire  a un  camarade: 
‘Comme  I’air  sent  bon  ici!’ 

L’apres-midi,  les  eleves  etaient  divises 
en  six  groupes,  diriges  chacun  par  un 
instructeur  assiste  d’un  des  adultes  de 
Welland.  Trois  de  ces  groupes  parti- 
cipaient  alternativement  a trois  des  six 
activites  prevues  pour  I’apres-midi,  et  les 
trois  autres  groupes,  alternativement 
egalement,  a trois  autres  activites.  Par 
exemple,  trois  groupes  allaient  faire  du 
bateau,  puis  monter  a cheval,  puis  faire  du 
canotage,  pendant  que  I’activite  des  trois 
autres  groupes  etait  consacree  a 
I’observation  de  la  nature,  a I’archerie, 


puis  a I’hebertisme  (course  d’obstacles 
naturels  dans  la  foret).  Le  lendemain,  ces 
plans  etaient  intervertis  pour  permettre 
aux  enfants  de  participer  aux  six  activites, 
en  deux  apres-midi. 

Toutes  ces  activites  etaient  dirigees  par 
des  instructeurs  hautement  qualifies  qui 
avaient,  pour  la  plupart,  suivi  un  cours 
a cet  effet  donne  par  M.  Veilleux  a 
rUniversite  d’Ottawa. 

Le  repas  du  soir  etait  suivi  d’une 
recreation  libre  et  les  enfants  en 
profitaient  pour  aller  a la  peche  ou  pour 
nager.  Puis  tout  le  monde  se  retrouvait 
autour  d’un  grand  feu  de  camp,  en 
compagnie  d’un  groupe  d’eleves  d’une 
ecole  de  Hull  egalement  en  stage  a 
Katimavik,  pour  chanter  et  participer 
a des  jeux  en  commun. 

Le  dernier  soir,  les  differents  groupes 
des  deux  ecoles  donnerent  une  soiree  de 
varietes  au  centre  recreatif:  chants, 
musique,  saynetes,  etc.  T rois  prix  furent 
remis  aux  interpretes  par  un  jury  compose 
de  deux  instructeurs. 

Le  vendredi,  4 juin,  fut  consacre  a la 
visite  de  la  capitale  nationale.  Les 
bagages  avaient  ete  places  a I’arriere 
des  deux  autobus,  et  les  enfants  purent 
ainsi  visiter  librement  le  Centre  national 
des  Arts  et  la  Galerie  nationale  du  Canada 
dans  la  matinee.  Apres  un  pique-nique 
au  pare  Rockcliffe,  ce  fut  la  visite  du 
Musee  national  de  sciences  et  de  techno- 
logie,  puis  du  Parlement.  Mais,  helas! 
il  y a une  fin  a toutes  les  bonnes  choses, 
et  il  faliut  se  rendre  a la  gare  et  prendre 
le  train  de  17h  pourToronto.  Le  lende- 


main, a 1 h du  matin,  le  convoi  s’arretait  a 
St.  Catherines.  Les  jeunes,  heureux  mais 
tres  ensommeilles,  retrouvaient  leurs 
families. 

Au  cours  des  deux  semaines  qui  suivirent, 
on  s’empressa  de  recueillir  de  nombreux 
commentaires  et  recommendations  tant 
aupres  des  eleves  que  des  adultes  qui 
les  avaient  accompagnes,  pour  les 
communiquer  a M.  Veilleux,  le  directeur 
du  centre  de  plein  air. 

A la  fin  du  mois  de  juin,  les  families  des 
eleves  furent  invitees  a une  reunion  au 
cours  de  laquelle  le  rapport  financier  fut 
presente.  La  soiree  se  termina  par  la 
projection  d’interessantes  diapositives 
et  la  presentation  de  tres  nombreuses 
photographies  prises  durant  le  sejour  a 
Katimavik.  Les  parents  eurent  ainsi 
I’occasion  de  partager  la  magnifique 
experience  de  leurs  enfants  en  les  voyant 
evoluer  sur  I’ecran  ou  en  regardant  les 
photographies. 


L’enthousiasme  et  I’interet  montres  par 
les  enfants  furent  tels  qu’ils  n’oublieront 


jamais  cette  experience  unique:  vivre 
et  apprendre  au  sein  de  la  nature  dans 
toute  sa  splendeur.  Un  autre  ‘Projet 
Katimavik’  doit  etre  mis  sur  pied  afin  de 
donner  a d’autres  enfants  I’occasion  de 
vivre  quelques  jours  dans  un  milieu 
totalement  francophone  et  d’augmenter 
leurs  connaissances  du  monde  qui  les 
entoure  grace  a des  experiences  aussi 
nouvelles  que  variees. 

Le  Projet  Katimavik  a eu  aussi  I’avantage 
de  grouper  les  eleves,  les  parents,  les 
instituteurs,  I’administration  et  de  nom- 
breux autres  membres  de  la  communaute 
autourd’un  but  commun. 

L’enthousiasme  des  enfants  est  difficile 
a decrire,  mais  la  reaction  d’un  des 
jeunes  participants  quelques  semaines 
apres  son  retour,  en  apprenant  qu’il 
passerait  en  7eme  a la  rentree,  I’illustre 
quelque  peu:  ‘Moi,dit-il,j’aurais  prefere 
raster  en  6eme  pour  retourner  a Katimavik 
I’an  prochain!’ 
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Evaluating  Achievement  of 
Educational  Objectives 

Kenneth  A.  Leithwood,  Trent  Valley  Centre,  OISE 


A number  of  recent  developments  in 
Ontario  education  have  increased  teacher 
and  principal  responsibility  for  curricular 
decision-making.  The  changing  role  of 
the  ‘inspector,’  the  issuing  of  flexible 
curriculum  guidelines  (Pi  Ji)  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  greater 
awareness  of  the  multiplicity  of  student 
needs  requiring  individualized  attention 
that  only  the  teacher-as-diagnostician 
can  provide,  and  increased  teacher 
education  and  professional  sophistication 
are  a few  of  the  factors  that  have  con- 
tributed to  the  increased  autonomy  of  the 
school  in  establishing  courses  of  study. 

The  response  by  some  school  staffs  has 
been  both  vigorous  and  persevering,  in 
spite  of  the  large  number  of  unanticipated 
problems  requiring  resolution.  Innovative 
curricula  have  evolved,  resulting  in  the 
generation  of  considerable  enthusiasm 
among  students,  parents,  teachers,  and 
administrators.  The  Peterborough  Project 
(POISE),  for  example,  is  in  the  first  stage 
of  diffusing  processes  and  programs 
from  the  five  original  ‘core’  schools  in 
which  they  were  tested  to  twelve  ‘study 
group’  schools.  The  programs  involved 
are  of  two  sorts.  The  first  constitute 
well-developed  curricular  packages  such 
as  IPI  mathematics  (see  the  article 
‘Individually  Prescribed  Instruction’  in 
Orbit  8)  and  the  Conceptual  Skills  Kit, 
which  are  felt  by  teachers  to  meet  the 
priority  needs  of  their  students  better 
than  existing  programs.  Such  packaged 
programs  are  obviously  worth  serious 
consideration  when  innovation  is 
contemplated,  since  the  resources 
expended  on  their  development  far 
surpass  those  available  to  any  school 
unit.  A second  and  more  common  type 
of  program  has  resulted  from  efforts 
by  local  teachers  to  meet  objectives 
which  have  been  identified  as  important 
but  which  are  met  neither  by  available 
developed  curricular  packages  nor  by 
their  present  curricula. 

Some  technical  knowledge  of  the 
structure  and  use  of  educational  objec- 
tives and  their  evaluation  is  necessary 
before  the  teacher  can  make  decisions 
about  the  acceptability  of  available 
packaged  curricula.  But  such  knowledge 


is  even  more  critical  when  teachers 
decide  to  build  a new  curriculum 
themselves. 

In  the  Peterborough  Project,  some 
teachers  have  undergone  training  in  the 
specification  of  objectives  and  applied 
this  information  to  the  development  of 
their  own  curricula.  For  example,  at 
Westmount  Public  School  a mathematics 
program  (grades  4,  5,  and  6)  has  been 
developed  in  which  all  math  skills  taught 
are  ordered  in  a sequential  continuum, 
each  skill  being  accompanied  by  a 
behaviorally  stated  objective  and 
examples  of  test  items  requiring  the  use 
of  that  skill.  The  core  schools  are  now 
in  the  process  of  evaluating  their 
programs  in  terms  of  the  students’ 
achievement  of  program  objectives. 

The  specification  of  objectives  and  their 
evaluation  are  two  aspects  of  the  same 
process,  existing  at  the  heart  of 
curriculum  development  activity.  In  view 
of  the  present  trend  toward  autonomy, 
problems  that  teachers  will  encounter 
in  dealing  with  both  these  aspects  of  the 
process  require  elaboration,  especially 
since  much  information  to  be  found  in 
the  literature  does  not  relate  well  to 
small-scale  teacher  projects. 

Educational  Objectives 

The  educational  objectives  of  most  value 
in  the  curriculum-building  process  are 
those  that  can  be  stated  in  terms  of  the 
observable  performance  of  the  student 
upon  completion  of  some  portion  of  an 
instruction  program.  These  are  often 
called  ‘student-performance  objectives.’ 

Student-performance  objectives  have 
two  central  functions.  One  is  to  enable 
the  instructor  to  communicate  - to 
communicate  with  himself  about  instruc- 
tional goals  so  that  he  can  design 
appropriate  learning  experiences,  to 
communicate  to  his  students  his 
expectations,  and  to  communicate  with 
others  in  the  instructional  milieu, 
including  other  teachers.  The  other  is 
to  permit  the  development  of  test  items. 

To  enable  the  teacher  to  perform  these 
functions,  the  statement  of  objectives 
should  describe  what  the  learner  will  be 
doing  when  demonstrating  his  attainment 
of  the  objective,  the  important  conditions 
(if  any)  under  which  the  learner  demon- 
strates this  competency,  and  the  standard 


of  performance  expected  of  the  learner. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  specify  standards 
that  are  both  meaningful  and  within  the 
range  of  abilities  of  the  target  population. 
An  example  of  a mathematics  student- 
performance  objective  that  meets  these 
criteria  is  the  following: 

Given  the  problem,  paper,  pencil,  and 
two  minutes  (conditions),  the  student  must 
be  able  to  multiply  any  three-digit  number 
by  any  two-digit  number  (learner  action) 
correctly  90  percent  of  the  time  (standard). 

As  the  above  objective  suggests,  although 
there  may  frequently  be  difficulty  in 
specifying  the  conditions  and  standards 
of  an  objective,  by  far  the  greatest 
problem  for  teachers  building  curricula 
relates  to  the  number  of  objectives  that 
require  attention  in  any  proposed  pro- 
gram. The  IPI  mathematics  program,  for 
example,  is  designed  to  achieve  390 
separate  student-performance  objectives. 
Clearly  the  task  is  a long-term  one 
requiring  a strategy  that  will  both  assist 
in  determining  an  initiation  point  and 
provide  mechanisms  for  work  to  be 
cumulative  over  long  periods  of  time. 

One  possible  strategy  involves  a number 
of  steps  that  are  designed  to  be  followed 
sequentially  but  may  be  reordered  when 
psychological  or  practical  considerations 
dictate.  These  steps  include: 

1. Devising  a comprehensive  list  of 
general  objectives  in  a chosen  subject 
area  and  level; 

2. Ordering  general  objectives  hier- 
archically according  to  the  degree  of 
concreteness  and  simplicity  with  which 
they  may  be  elaborated; 

3.  Determining  available  resources,  the 
most  critical  resource  being  release-time 
forteacher  planning; 

4.  Deciding  on  the  general  objective  that 
will  be  focused  on  first  through  the 
specification  of  lower  level  related  objec- 
tives. This  initial  choice  should  be  dictated 
by  which  is  the  most  important  objective 
from  the  hierarchical  ordering  that  can 

be  achieved  with  the  resources  available. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  to  avoid 
specifying  objectives  in  greater  detail 
than  is  essential  for  either  effective  com- 
munication or  the  development  of  efficient 
strategies  for  achieving  that  objective. 
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Evaluating  Achievement  of  Objectives 

Educational  objectives  stated  in  terms 
of  student  performance  provide  the  tools 
for  building  achievement  measures. 
Achievement  measures  differ  from 
aptitude  measures  (e.g.,  IQ,  tests  of 
motor  educability),  since  the  latter  are 
based  on  a demonstrated  relationship 
between  the  present  performance  and 
the  future  functioning  of  the  individual  in 
a specified  domain  of  activity.  Achieve- 
ment measures  are  concerned  with  the 
comparison  of  present  performance 
with  some  continuum  of  knowledge, 
which  may  be  a curriculum.  Such 
measures  are  therefore  based  on  educa- 
tional objectives  and  are  structured  to 
provide  a basis  for  making  decisions 
about  (a)  individuals  and  (b)  groups 
exposed  to  different  treatments. 

Measures  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  selection  decisions  among 
individuals  are  called  ‘norm-referenced 
measures.’  These  measures  are  based 
on  ranking  individuals  (the  traditional 
function  of  school  tests)  using  percentile 
scores,  stanines,  age  and  grade  equiva- 
lents, and  other  procedures  (some  quite 
irregular)  in  which  the  individual’s  score 
depends  on  a comparison  with  scores 
obtained  by  other  testees.  Because  norm- 
referenced  measures  are  for  the  purpose 
of  discriminating  between  individuals, 
test  items  to  which  high  achievers 
usually  respond  correctly  and  low 
achievers  usually  respond  incorrectly 
are  considered  most  appropriate.  Since 
items  to  which  most  students  respond 
correctly  add  a constant  to  all  scores, 
such  items  are  often  eliminated. 

Measures  designed  to  determine  a 
student’s  mastery  of  an  established 
objective  (criterion)  or  the  effectiveness 
of  a program  upon  a group  are  called 
‘criterion-referenced  measures.’  Unlike 
norm-referenced  measures,  the  student’s 
score  on  a criterion-referenced  test  is 
directly  dependent  upon  his  mastery  of  a 
given  student-performance  objective, 
without  reference  to  the  scores  of  other 
students.  Items  for  such  tests  are  there- 
fore chosen  not  on  the  basis  of  their 
ability  to  discriminate  between  students 
taking  the  same  program  but  rather  on 
the  basis  of  the  degree  to  which  passing 
that  item  indicates  mastery  of  a program 
objective.  Because  of  the  ways  in  which 
test  items  are  selected,  a norm-referenced 
test  is  unlikely  to  assess  achievement  of 
all  program  objectives,  whereas  a 
criterion-referenced  test  will.  This  means 
that  most  criterion-referenced  tests  can 
also  be  used  for  norm-referenced  pur- 
poses, although  the  reverse  is  likely  not 
possible. 


Teachers,  students,  and  parents  can 
readily  interpret  achievement  test  results 
in  norm-referenced  terms  because  of 
familiarity.  The  communication  of  the 
same  test  results  in  criterion-referenced 
terms,  however,  requires  a much  different 
interpretive  framework  and  report  form. 
Students  and  parents,  in  particular,  need 
to  be  aware  of  the  two  uses  of  the 
achievement  test  when  designed  as  a 
criterion-referenced  instrument. 

When  administered  prior  to  instruction, 
the  criterion-referenced  measure  is 
diagnostic,  since  it  precisely  identifies 
the  relevant  competencies  of  the  learner 
entering  the  instructional  milieu.  As 
Robert  Glaser  states  in  his  Evaluation  of 
Instruction  and  Changing  Educational 
Models  (1967),  ‘Without  the  assessment 
of  initial  learner  characteristics,  carrying 
out  an  educational  procedure  is  a pre- 
sumption. It  is  like  prescribing  medication 
for  an  illness  without  first  describing  the 
symptoms.’  Assessing  initial  learner 
characteristics  enables  the  instructor  to 
work  with  the  student  specifically  in  the 
areas  where  he  has  demonstrated  weak- 
nesses and  avoid  wasting  resources  on 
unneeded  instruction.  However,  because 
this  assessment  is  in  terms  of  post- 
instructional  student  performance  objec- 
tives, it  is  particularly  subject  to 
misinterpretation.  Considerable  care 
needs  to  be  taken  in  indicating  to  both 
students  and  parents  that  pre-tests  are  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  weaknesses 
and  that  low  scores  are  therefore  to 
be  expected. 

When  instruction  is  preceded  by  a diag- 
nostic test  and  followed  by  a post-test, 
student  achievement  can  be  reported  as 
a ‘change  score’  (pre-test  score  - post- 
test score).  In  terms  of  criterion  testing, 
the  point  that  needs  to  be  made  explicit  is 
that  the  magnitude  of  this  change  score 
across  all  students  exposed  to  the 
instructional  treatment  is  primarily  an 
index  of  treatment  efficiency  and  only 
secondarily  of  student  ability.  Small 
change  scores  across  groups,  then, 
dictate  curriculum  revision  and  not 
student  failure. 

The  results  of  criterion-referenced 
measurement  can  be  reported  either 
as  specific  information  or  as  a score. 
Criterion-referenced  information  is 
available  whenever  student  performance 
objectives  have  been  stated  and  test 
items  developed  to  assess  each  objective. 
Results  can  be  examined  in  as  detailed 
a fashion  as  necessary  to  gain  the 
required  information.  One  example  of 
such  detailed  information  is  the  checklist 
often  employed  in  some  areas  of  primary 
education.  Such  a list  indicates  that  the 
child  has  or  has  not  achieved  a given 
objective.  But  the  standards  required  for 
achievement  often  need  to  be  made 
explicit.  Because  such  reporting,  if 


applied  on  a wide  scale,  would  be  cum- 
bersome (although  it  would  perhaps  still 
be  manageable  if  reporting  activities 
were  confined  to  higher  level  objectives), 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  use 
a score  instead.  The  nature  of  criterion- 
referenced  measures  dictates,  however, 
that  the  score  also  precisely  describe 
achievement  of  specific  educational 
objectives.  Since  on  most  tests  the  same 
score  can  be  obtained  through  many 
different  response  patterns,  this  criterion 
is  not  easily  met. 

In  order  to  streamline  reporting  by  use 
of  scores,  it  is  necessary  to  be  satisfied 
with  less  specific  information  or  to  develop 
sequentially  scaled  tests  - a dubious 
possibility  with  most  subjects,  since  such 
tests  assess  objectives  empirically 
demonstrating  a hierarchical  dependency. 
That  is,  the  achievement  of  one  objective 
depends  on  having  achieved  a lower  level 
objective,  and  any  given  score  from  such 
a test  describes  an  invariable  response 
pattern.  The  most  useful  reporting  form 
seems  to  be  one  that  lies  between  the 
checklist  of  low-level  objectives  and 
the  single  score,  probably  centering 
around  multiple  scores  reflecting  the 
achievement  of  higher  level  objectives. 

Item  Pools 

The  magnitude  of  the  task  involved  in 
specifying  student-performance  objectives 
and  the  obvious  usefulness  of  criterion- 
referenced  information  for  instruction 
suggest  the  need  for  a solution  that  will 
minimize  the  former  and  maximize  the 
latter  for  teachers.  One  solution  is  the 
generation  of  behavioral-objective  item 
pools  developed  by  subject-matter  experts 
and  professional  writers.  A project  on 
these  lines  is  now  under  way  at  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
where  Dorothy  Horn  is  setting  up  a test 
item  pool  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Such  pools  typically  consist  of  a compre- 
hensive list  of  student-performance 
objectives  for  a given  subject  area,  along 
with  a large  number  of  items  that  can 
be  used  to  test  mastery  of  each  objective. 

A central  file  of  such  objectives,  test 
items,  and  associated  materials  and 
techniques  located  in  teacher  resource 
centers  would  enable  teachers  to  design 
programs  combining  the  advantages  of 
both  types  of  curricula  mentioned  at  the 
outset  of  this  article.  Not  only  would  each 
teacher  be  able  to  base  his  selection 
decisions  on  his  knowledge  of  specific 
student  needs,  but  the  resultant  process 
and  product  would  have  the  same 
potential  kinds  of  payoff  that  are  now 
available  only  from  large-scale  curriculum 
projects,  which  have  the  resources  to 
employ  the  best  technological  and 
subject-matter  experts  in  their 
development. 
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As  a building  it  is  functional  but  not 
exactly  an  architectural  landmark  - from 
the  outside,  it’s  rather  drab  in  fact.  Some 
students  are  engaged  in  baseball  on 
the  playing  field.  A few  are  sitting  in  the 
sun,  arguing,  puffing  cigarettes.  Inside, 
the  corridors  are  bustling  with  activity 
- easygoing,  but  at  the  same  time 
purposeful.  A couple  of  students  step 
out  from  a classroom,  so  presumably  the 
lesson  is  over.  But  no,  the  teacher  is 
there,  and  the  class  is  still  in  progress. 
This,  perhaps,  is  a little  unusual.  Yet  on 
the  surface  Campbell  River  Senior 
Secondary  School  does  not  seem  very 
different  from  other  Canadian  high 
schools. 

The  Setting  of  the  Experiment 

Campbell  River  is  a small  town  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  about 
a hundred  miles  from  Nanaimo.  It 
depends  for  its  prosperity  on  logging, 
fishing,  tourists,  and  a large  pulp  and 
paper  mill.  It  might  seem  an  unlikely  spot 
in  which  to  implement  educational  reform. 
Nonetheless,  its  senior  secondary  school, 
which  was  established  in  1965,  has 
become  Canada’s  most  publicized  high 
school,  and  its  principal  John  Young  has 
emerged  as  one  of  Canada’s  most 
dynamic  educators. 


Many  of  the  freedoms  that  Campbell 
River  has  helped  to  pioneer  have  been 
adopted  by  other  schools  across  Canada. 
The  freedom  for  students  to  dress  as 
they  please  or  smoke  in  the  yard  is  no 
longer  a source  of  wonder.  The  freedom 
for  teachers  to  make  decisions  for 
themselves  is  becoming  increasingly 
respected.  Even  voluntary  attendance  of 
students  in  class  is  being  introduced  in 
some  high  schools.  However,  few  schools 
in  the  Canadian  public  school  system 
have  ventured  as  far  out  (‘way  out,’  some 
would  argue)  as  Campbell  River,  and 
none  have  the  same  breadth  of 
experience.  After  six  years,  it  is  pertinent 
to  consider  whether  the  experiment  in 
freedom  has  worked. 

Organization  of  the  School 

With  a present  enrollment  of  over  seven 
hundred  students  and  a planned  enroll- 
ment of  twelve  hundred,  Campbell  River  is 
a comprehensive  senior  high  school  that 
offers  academic,  vocational,  and  com- 
mercial programs.  To  accommodate  even 
the  present  number  of  students,  the 
school  operates  an  extended  day  (8:00 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.),  with  overlapping 
student  shifts.  The  school  has  recently 
adopted  the  semester  system  and,  as  at 
university,  members  of  staff  offer  courses 
from  which  students  may  select  those 
they  please.  Criginally  the  student/staff 
ratio  was  seventeen  to  one;  now  it  is 
about  twenty-two  to  one.  There  are  two 
grade  levels,  11  and  12  (grade  13  has 
recently  been  phased  out  in  most  British 
Columbia  schools),  and  with  students 
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aged  between  about  seventeen  and 
nineteen,  the  school’s  operating 
philosophy  of  ‘freedom  with  responsi- 
bility’ is  obviously  more  feasible  - at 
any  rate,  with  the  degree  of  freedom 
permitted  at  Campbell  River  - than  it 
would  be  in  a conventional  high  school 
starting  at  grade  9.  The  school  also 
encourages  adult  students:  in  1969/70, 
thirty-five  adults  were  enrolled  either  full- 
er part-time,  many  of  them  housewives. 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  impression 
of  the  school  can  be  gained  by  likening  it 
to  a university.  The  students  are  treated 
not  as  school  children  but  as  under- 
graduates. There  is  no  attendance 
register,  classes  are  voluntary,  and  there 
is  no  list  of  rules  and  regulations  - merely 
the  expectation  that  persons  attending 
the  school  will  ‘show  courtesy  and  respect 
for  each  other  and  conduct  themselves 
in  a decent,  civilized  manner.’ 

Many  readers  will  remember  the  sense 
of  freedom  they  felt  on  entering  university 
after  the  petty  restrictions  of  high 
school.  Many,  too,  will  recall  feeling 
disoriented  - unused  to  having  to  make 
decisions,  unused  to  generating  the 
pressure  to  work  from  within  themselves. 
So  it  is  at  Campbell  River.  Most  of  the 
students  entering  the  senior  school  come 
from  the  traditionally  structured  junior 
high  down  the  road,  and  at  first  they  tend 
to  drift,  slightly  lost,  waiting  to  be  told 
what  to  do.  Counseling  staff  are  available. 


John  Young,  Principal  of  Campbell  River  Senior 
Secondary  School 


of  course,  to  help  them,  but  they  are 
encouraged  to  think  for  themselves.  Most 
of  them  take  a month  or  two  to  adjust, 
but  some  take  longer.  ‘I  spent  a year 
fooling  around,’  said  one  student, 
‘chatting  in  the  lounge  or  lying  in  the 
sun.  But  then  I realized  I wanted  to  work, 
and  with  that  sort  of  feeling  you  progress 
quickly.’  Another  complained  to  the 
principal  - called  him  ‘a  lousy,  no-good 
principal,’  which  is  freedom  if  you  like!  - 
because  he  was  not  being  forced  to  work. 
John  Young  recommended  that  he  ask 
his  father  to  administer  him  a daily  kick 
on  the  backside.  Soon  after,  he  began 
working  on  his  own. 

To  quote  John  Young,  ‘When  learning 
becomes  something  the  student  himself 
freely  decides  to  do  or  not  to  do,  he 
begins  to  place  his  own  shortcomings 
squarely  where  they  belong  - on  himself.’ 
There  are  a few  students,  of  course,  who 
never  settle  down  to  work  at  all.  But 
oddly  enough,  hardly  any  opt  out  and  go 
fishing,  and  since  salmon  are  plentiful 
in  the  nearby  Georgia  Straits,  there  must 
be  a strong  temptation  to  do  so.  Evidently 
the  school  also  has  social  attractions  - 
boy  can  meet  girl. 


In  the  opinion  of  almost  all  the  students, 
Campbell  River  is  ‘great,’  and  they  look 
back  in  horror  at  the  authoritarian  regimes 
in  the  schools  they  formerly  attended. 
Counter  to  the  predictions  of  Young’s 
critics  (and  as  an  outspoken  advocate  of 
educational  change,  he  has  many),  disci- 
pline problems  have  proved  to  be  virtually 
nonexistent.  Because  the  students  do 
not  have  authority  imposed  on  them,  they 
have  no  occasion  to  rebel,  and  the  anti- 
social student  tends  to  find  himself  put  in 
his  place  by  his  peers.  Consequently, 
at  Campbell  River  there  is  none  of  the 
vandalism  prevalent  in  so  many  high 
schools  today. 

Freedom  for  Teachers 

In  the  same  way  that  students  at  Campbell 
River  have  the  freedom  of  university 
undergraduates,  so  the  teachers  have  the 
freedom  of  university  academics.  They 
can  teach  what  they  want,  in  the  way  they 
want  - within  the  confines,  that  is,  of 
external  curricular  requirements. 
Decisions  affecting  them  are  their  own 
responsibility,  and  John  Young’s  relation- 
ship with  them  is  that  of  colleague  rather 
than  overseer.  They  do  not  have  to  attend 
to  supervisory  duties  or  the  enforcement 
of  rules,  and  are  free  to  devote  them- 
selves to  their  teaching  functions  as 
competent  professionals.  Since  students 
may  choose  whether  or  not  to  attend 
class,  there  is  obviously  some  pressure 
on  their  teachers  to  perform  well. 
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While  subscribing  to  the  view  that  in 
many  ways  the  school  resembles  a 
university,  most  of  the  staff  would  qualify 
this.  Said  one  teacher:  ‘We  take  a much 
more  personal  interest  in  our  students 
than  a typical  university  lecturer  does. 

We  know  them  all  on  an  individual  basis, 
and  when  they  show  signs  of  wanting  to 
work,  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
encourage  them.’ 

Thanks  to  the  school’s  reputation,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  temperate  climate  of 
Vancouver  Island,  applications  from 
teachers  pour  in  from  all  over  the  country 
so  that  John  Young  has  been  able  to 
amass  a staff  of  an  unusually  high  caliber. 
Furthermore,  in  the  school’s  six  years 
of  operation,  no  staff  member  has  left  to 
seek  a teaching  position  elsewhere. 

Change  and  the  Curriculum 

Academic  standards  at  Campbell  River 
are  reasonably  high,  without  being 
spectacular.  The  latest  statistics  supplied 
by  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
Counselling  Department  show  that  over 
a three-year  period  Campbell  River 
students  performed  at  a level  slightly 
above  the  provincial  average  in  their  first 
year  of  university  (Campbell  River 
students:  63.2% ; provincial  average: 
62.9%). 

Says  John  Young,  ‘knowledge  of  subject 
matter  should  be  secondary  to  the 
student’s  growth  and  development  as  a 
person;  and  although  there  has  been  a 


shift  towards  this  sort  of  emphasis  in 
Canadian  elementary  schools,  in  most 
Canadian  high  schools  the  teaching  of 
subjects  still  assumes  too  much 
importance.’ 

Having  reorganized  the  human  dimension 
at  Campbell  River,  Young  and  his  teaching 
staff  are  now  chiefly  concerned  with 
modifying  the  curriculum  - in  particular 
with  drawing  together  narrow  subject 
classifications  into  broad  areas  on  such 
interrelated  themes  as  man’s  social 
environment  and  his  physical  environ- 
ment. (An  approach  of  this  kind  was  also 
advocated  in  Ontario’s  Hall-Dennis 
report.)  Whereas  the  principal  is  relatively 
free  to  establish  the  human  conditions 
within  his  school,  it  is  quite  another 
matter  when  it  comes  to  altering  the 
curriculum,  for  much  of  the  curriculum 
is  laid  down  by  the  provincial  department 
of  education  in  terms  of  school-leaving 
certificates  and  university  entrance 
requirements.  There  are  certain  subjects 
that  have  to  be  passed,  and  forthose  taking 
government  scholarships,  specific  areas 
of  content  that  have  to  be  studied.  In 
view  of  these  constraints,  it  has  not 
always  been  possible  for  Young  to  make 
the  curricular  changes  he  would  like. 

Indeed,  it  can  be  argued  on  these  grounds 
that  the  freedom  of  the  student  to  attend 
class  is  largely  illusory,  because  if  he 
wants  to  graduate  with  the  necessary 
passport  - either  for  a job  or  for  higher 
education  - he  has  no  alternative  but  to 
attend  or  do  an  equivalent  amount  of 
study  on  his  own.  The  critical  difference 
at  Campbell  River  is  that  the  decision  is 


left  to  him;  it  is  not  imposed  on  him  by  the 
school.  There  have  been  a few  inveterate 
loafers,  but  otherwise  only  the  occasional 
student  decides  to  buck  the  system  - 
among  them  is  one  boy  so  fascinated  with 
William  Blake  that  he  has  spent  most  of 
his  high  school  career  studying  Blake 
in  greater  depth.  He  may  not  get  his 
school-leaving  certificate,  but  his  under- 
standing of  one  of  the  most  complex 
artists  who  ever  lived  is  probably  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  student  of  his  age. 

Is  he  (and  perhaps  the  school)  to  be 
criticized  for  this  narrow  concentration? 
Who  knows? 

Has  It  Worked? 

Says  John  Young:  ‘We  do  not  claim  our 
students  know  more  physics  and 
chemistry  than  other  students  - though 
we  expect  them  to  know  as  much.  We 
do  believe,  however,  that  most  of  them 
are  a little  more  human,  a little  more 
self-reliant,  and  a little  more  tolerant.’ 

Such  a belief  is,  of  course,  difficult  to 
substantiate.  To  produce  the  kind  of  data 
necessary  to  convince  the  experts  would 
require  a small  army  of  research  workers 
employing  complex  comparative  tech- 
niques over  a long  period  of  time.  Never- 
theless, the  whole  atmosphere  at  Campbell 
River  - as  well  as  common  sense,  which 
still  remains  the  basis  of  the  greater 
part  of  educational  change  - does  sug- 
gest that  he  is  right.  Most  Canadian 
students  in  their  late  teens  would  respond 
positively  to  more  freedom.  As  a demon- 
stration of  this,  the  Campbell  River 
experiment  has  been  a success. 
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A Guided 
Tour 
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Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote,  ‘You  start 
a question  and  it’s  like  starting  a stone 
from  the  top  of  a hill : away  the  stone 
goes,  starting  others.’  Learning  is  like  that 
- a sort  of  chain  reaction.  Once  you  reach 
the  ‘critical  mass,’  the  process  itself 
takes  over.  For  one  Ontario  class,  the 
reader  story  ‘Our  Dr.  Banting’  started  a 
chain  reaction. 

The  story  about  Doctors  Frederick  G. 
Banting  and  Charles  H.  Best  touches  on 
things  most  children  have  heard  of  - 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  Science  and  the  use 
of  animals  in  medical  experiments.  It 
introduces  new  concepts  too  - insulin, 
diabetes,  and  medical  research.  But 
sometimes  it  does  even  more;  sometimes 
it  becomes  a passport  to  new  experience. 

The  children’s  first  exposure  to  ‘Our  Dr. 
Banting’  held  no  suggestion  of  the 
excitement  in  store.  The  class  spent 
two  periods  reading  the  story  and 
answering  questions  to  establish  com- 
prehension. They  used  two  more  in 
answering  questions  on  vocabulary, 
medical  research,  the  organization  of 
the  information,  and  the  use  of  illustrative 
diagrams.  Then  they  wrote  one  or  two 
paragraphs  on  such  subjects  as  ‘The  Life 
of  Dr.  Banting’  and  ‘How  Dogs  Help 
People.’  The  real  excitement  began  with 
the  final  stage  of  study;  the  students 
took  charge  and  the  teacher  became 
a consultant. 

Plans  called  for  the  children  to  ‘telephone 
Dr.  Banting’  to  discuss  a problem.  The 
class  divided  into  pairs,  with  each  pair 
selecting  one  of  three  suggested 
problems: 

1 .You  are  the  first  insulin  patient.  A friend 
has  asked  about  the  improvement  in  your 
health.  He  does  not  know  that  you  are 
being  treated  with  the  experimental  drug 
insulin.  What  can  you  tell  him? 

2. Y0U  are  an  animal  lover,  and  the  use  of 
dogs  for  experimental  purposes  disturbs 
you.  T ry  to  get  Dr.  Banting’s  feelings 

and  views  about  this. 

3. Y0U  are  a parent  and  you  think  your 
child  may  have  diabetes.  Ask  Dr.  Banting 
for  an  opinion  based  on  the  information 
you  can  give  him. 


Enthusiasm  ran  high  as  the  children 
rehearsed  their  calls.  A few  of  them  ‘made 
their  calls’  for  the  class.  The  conversa- 
tions were  something  of  a surprise;  the 
colorful  vocabulary  and  complex  sentence 
structure  contrasted  sharply  with  the 
children’s  usual  expression.  Certainly 
their  language  skills  were  improving,  but 
something  even  more  exciting  was 
happening.  The  children  were  discovering 
that  knowledge  of  a subject  is  essential 
to  asking  worthwhile  questions.  If  they 
were  to  ask  meaningful  questions,  they 
would  have  to  learn  a great  deal  more 
about  diabetes  and  insulin.  This  was  a 
turning  point.  They  appealed  to  the 
teacher  for  more  time  for  research  and 
were  given  extended  reading  time  and 
time  away  from  regular  classes  for  work 
in  the  library. 

Some  of  the  children  talked  to  the  school 
nurse.  From  her  they  learned  that  Dr. 
Banting  was  dead  and  that  Dr.  Best 
worked  at  the  world-famous  Banting  and 
Best  Institute,  not  far  from  theirschool. 

Of  course  they  wanted  to  visit  him,  and 
the  teacher  approved  their  plan  to  seek  an 
interview. 

The  class  chose  a spokesman  to  arrange 
the  visit  by  making  a telephone  call  to 
the  Institute.  Unfortunately,  plans  to 
record  it  failed  as  the  tape  recorder  would 
not  work,  but  to  the  children’s  delight, 
the  Institute’s  information  officer  invited 
the  class  to  visit  the  laboratories  - a 
situation  they  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
their  spokesman  ‘knew  so  much  about 
medicine.’ 

Before  they  could  accept  the  invitation, 
the  children  needed  the  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  approval  of 
their  parents.  Eagerly  they  drafted  the 
necessary  requests  and  sent  them 
forward.  The  response  was  favorable  and 
detailed  planning  began. 

As  the  visit  drew  near,  the  children 
worked  feverishly  to  prepare  for  the 
interview  with  Dr.  Best.  They  were  anxious 
to  ask  intelligent  questions  and  set  to 
work  drafting  a list,  but  when  it  was 
finished,  they  were  disappointed  and 
appealed  to  the  teacher  for  help.  Their 
difficulty  was  obvious,  and  the  teacher 
carefully  explained  the  difference 
between  questions  used  to  seek  opinions 
and  those  used  to  elicit  facts.  Corrections 
were  made  and  the  list  was  pronounced 
satisfactory. 


Finally  visiting  day  arrived.  The  children 
spent  an  hour  talking  with  Dr.  Best, 
asking  a multitude  of  spontaneous 
questions  in  addition  to  those  they  had 
prepared  beforehand.  Following  their 
interview,  the  children  toured  the  labora- 
tories and  saw  insulin  being  measured. 
They  talked  with  a diabetic  patient,  saw 
his  record  card,  and  heard  him  describe 
a diabetic  coma.  They  saw  scientists 
working  with  rabbits  - taking  blood 
samples  and  injecting  insulin.  They 
chatted  with  nurses,  saw  a movie  on  a 
camp  for  diabetic  children,  and  collected 
illustrated  pamphlets  on  the  Institute’s 
work. 


On  returning  to  school,  the  children 
wrote  a letter  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Best  and 
the  Institute  staff.  Then  they  began  to 
make  plans  for  reporting  on  their  visit. 

The  whole  class  took  part  and  learned 
something  about  group  decision-making 
and  reporting  on  experiences.  Finally, 
they  agreed  that  the  story  could  best 
be  told  through  acting  and,  with  the 
teacher’s  help,  the  visitors  prepared  and 
presented  a four-scene  pageant  called 
‘A  Guided  Tour.’ 

Everyone  considered  the  project  an 
unqualified  success.  Through  it,  the 
children  enjoyed  not  only  a meeting  with 
a famous  doctor  and  a look  at  medical 
research  but  also  a wealth  of  experiences 
related  to  daily  living.  Perhaps  as 
significant  as  the  insights  gained  at  the 
Institute  were  the  experiences  of  planning 
together,  sharing  responsibility,  using  the 
telephone  efficiently,  writing  appropriate 
letters,  and  recognizing  and  handling 
social  obligations.  The  simple  queries 
inspired  by  ‘Our  Doctor  Banting’  became 
the  stone  starting  a small  avalanche. 


Many  other  matters  also  needed  atten- 
tion. Who  would  speak  for  the  group? 
Who  would  thank  the  tour  guides?  Who 
would  thank  Dr.  Best?  Quickly  the 
children  assigned  the  various  tasks  and 
discussed  what  each  involved.  Then 
they  talked  about  proper  behavior  during 
the  visit. 
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The  Bet /Anton  Tchehov 


It  was  a dark  autumn  night.  The  old 
banker  was  walking  up  and  down  his 
study  and  remembering  how,  fifteen  years 
before,  he  had  given  a party  one  autumn 
evening.  There  had  been  many  clever 
men  there,  and  there  had  been  interesting 
conversations.  Among  other  things  they 
had  talked  of  capital  punishment.  The 
majority  of  the  guests,  among  whom  were 
many  journalists  and  intellectual  men, 
disapproved  of  the  death  penalty.  They 
considered  that  form  of  punishment  out 
of  date,  immoral,  and  unsuitable  for 
Christian  States.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
of  them  the  death  penalty  ought  to  be 
replaced  everywhere  by  imprisonment 
for  life. 

‘I  don’t  agree  with  you,’  said  their  host 
the  banker.  ‘I  have  not  tried  either  the 
death  penalty  or  imprisonment  for  life, 
but  if  one  may  judge  a priori,  the  death 
penalty  is  more  moral  and  more  humane 
than  imprisonment  for  life.  Capital  punish- 
ment kills  a man  at  once,  but  lifelong 
imprisonment  kills  him  slowly.  Which 
executioner  is  more  humane,  he  who  kills 
you  in  a few  minutes  or  he  who  drags 


the  life  out  of  you  in  the  course  of  many 
years?’ 

‘Both  are  equally  immoral,’  observed 
one  of  the  guests,  ‘for  they  both  have 
the  same  object  - to  take  away  life.  The 
State  is  not  God.  It  has  not  the  right  to 
take  away  what  it  cannot  restore  when  it 
wants  to.’ 

Among  the  guests  was  a young  lawyer, 
a young  man  of  five-and-twenty.  When  he 
was  asked  his  opinion,  he  said: 

‘The  death  sentence  and  the  life  sentence 
are  equally  immoral,  but  if  I had  to  choose 
between  the  death  penalty  and  imprison- 
ment for  life,  I would  certainly  choose 
the  second.  To  live  anyhow  is  betterthan 
not  at  all.’ 

A lively  discussion  arose.  The  banker, 
who  was  younger  and  more  nervous  in 
those  days,  was  suddenly  carried  away  by 
excitement;  he  struck  the  table  with  his 
fist  and  shouted  at  the  young  man: 

‘It’s  not  true!  I’ll  bet  you  two  millions  you 


Reprinted  from  Anton  Tchehov,  Select  Tales  of 
Tchehov,  vol.  2,  trans.  Constance  Garnett  (London: 
Chatto  & Windus,  1962),  pp.  49-55,  by  permission 
of  David  Garnett  and  the  publisher. 

wouldn’t  stay  in  solitary  confinement  for 
five  years.’ 

‘If  you  mean  that  in  earnest,’  said  the 
young  man,  ‘I’ll  take  a bet,  but  I would  stay 
not  five  but  fifteen  years.’ 

‘Fifteen?  Done!’  cried  the  banker. 
‘Gentlemen,  I stake  two  millions!’  ‘Agreed 
You  stake  your  millions  and  I stake  my 
freedom!’  said  the  young  man. 

And  this  wild,  senseless  bet  was  carried 
out!  The  banker,  spoilt  and  frivolous,  with 
millions  beyond  his  reckoning,  was 
delighted  at  the  bet.  At  supper  he  made 
fun  of  the  young  man,  and  said: 

‘Think  better  of  it,  young  man,  while  there 
is  still  time.  To  me  two  millions  are  a trifle, 
but  you  are  losing  three  or  four  of  the  best 
years  of  your  life.  I say  three  or  four, 
because  you  won’t  stay  longer.  Don’t  for- 
get either,  you  unhappy  man,  that  volun- 
tary confinement  is  a great  deal  harder  to 
bear  than  compulsory.  The  thought  that 
you  have  the  right  to  step  out  in  liberty 
at  any  moment  will  poison  your  whole 
existence  in  prison.  I am  sorry  for  you.’ 
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And  now  the  banker,  walking  to  and  fro, 
remembered  all  this,  and  asked  himself: 
‘What  was  the  object  of  that  bet?  What  is 
the  good  of  that  man’s  losing  fifteen  years 
of  his  life  and  my  throwing  away  two 
millions?  Can  it  prove  that  the  death 
penalty  is  better  or  worse  than  imprison- 
ment for  life?  No,  no.  It  was  all  nonsensical 
and  meaningless.  On  my  part  it  was  the 
caprice  of  a pampered  man,  and  on  his 
part  simple  greed  for  money. . . .’ 

Then  he  remembered  what  followed  that 
evening.  It  was  decided  that  the  young 
man  should  spend  the  years  of  his 
captivity  under  the  strictest  supervision 
in  one  of  the  lodges  in  the  banker’s 
garden.  It  was  agreed  that  for  fifteen  years 
he  should  not  be  free  to  cross  the  thresh- 
old of  the  lodge,  to  see  human  beings,  to 
hear  the  human  voice,  or  to  receive  letters 
and  newspapers.  He  was  allowed  to  have 
a musical  instrument  and  books,  and  was 
allowed  to  write  letters,  to  drink  wine,  and 
to  smoke.  By  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
the  only  relations  he  could  have  with  the 
outer  world  were  by  a little  window  made 
purposely  for  that  object.  He  might  have 
anything  he  wanted  - books,  music,  wine, 
and  so  on  - in  any  quantity  he  desired  by 
writing  an  order,  but  could  only  receive 
them  through  the  window.  The  agreement 
provided  for  every  detail  and  every  trifle 
that  would  make  his  imprisonment  strictly 
solitary,  and  bound  the  young  man  to  stay 
there  exacf/y  fifteen  years,  beginning  from 
twelve  o’clock  of  November  14, 1870,  and 
ending  at  twelve  o’clock  of  November  1 4, 
1885.  The  slightest  attempt  on  his  part  to 
break  the  conditions,  if  only  two  minutes 
before  the  end,  released  the  banker  from 
the  obligation  to  pay  him  two  millions. 


For  the  first  year  of  his  confinement,  as 
far  as  one  could  judge  from  his  brief  notes, 
the  prisoner  suffered  severely  from 
loneliness  and  depression.  The  sounds 
of  the  piano  could  be  heard  continually 
{ day  and  night  from  his  lodge.  He  refused 
wine  and  tobacco.  Wine,  he  wrote,  excites 
j the  desires,  and  desires  are  the  worst 
foes  of  the  prisoner;  and  besides,  nothing 
j could  be  more  dreary  than  drinking  good 
wine  and  seeing  no  one.  And  tobacco 
spoilt  the  air  of  his  room.  In  the  first  year 


the  books  he  sent  for  were  principally  of  a 
light  character;  novels  with  a complicated 
love  plot,  sensational  and  fantastic  stories, 
and  so  on. 

In  the  second  year  the  piano  was  silent  in 
the  lodge,  and  the  prisoner  asked  only  for 
the  classics.  In  the  fifth  year  music  was 
audible  again,  and  the  prisoner  asked  for 
wine.  Those  who  watched  him  through  the 
window  said  that  all  that  year  he  spent 
doing  nothing  but  eating  and  drinking  and 
lying  on  his  bed,  frequently  yawning  and 
angrily  talking  to  himself.  He  did  not  read 
books.  Sometimes  at  night  he  would  sit 
down  to  write;  he  would  spend  hours 
writing,  and  in  the  morning  tear  up  all  that 
he  had  written.  More  than  once  he  could 
be  heard  crying. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  year  the 
prisoner  began  zealously  studying  lan- 
guages, philosophy,  and  history.  He  threw 
himself  eagerly  into  these  studies  - so 
much  so  that  the  banker  had  enough  to  do 
to  get  him  the  books  he  ordered.  In  the 
course  of  four  years  some  six  hundred 
volumes  were  procured  at  his  request.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  banker 
received  the  following  letter  from  his 
prisoner: 

‘My  dear  Gaoler,  I write  you  these  lines 
in  six  languages.  Show  them  to  people 
who  know  the  languages.  Let  them  read 
them.  If  they  find  not  one  mistake  I implore 
you  to  fire  a shot  in  the  garden.  That  shot 
will  show  me  that  my  efforts  have  not 
been  thrown  away.  The  geniuses  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  lands  speak  different 
languages,  but  the  same  flame  burns  in 
them  all.  Oh,  if  you  only  knew  what 
unearthly  happiness  my  soul  feels  now 
from  being  able  to  understand  them!’  The 
prisoner’s  desire  was  fulfilled.  The  banker 
ordered  two  shots  to  be  fired  in  the 
garden. 

Then  after  the  tenth  year,  the  prisoner  sat 
immovably  at  the  table  and  read  nothing 
but  the  Gospels.  It  seemed  strange  to  the 
banker  that  a man  who  in  four  years  had 
mastered  six  hundred  learned  volumes 
should  waste  nearly  a year  over  one  thin 
book  easy  of  comprehension.  Theology 
and  histories  of  religion  followed  the 
Gospels. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  his  confinement 
the  prisoner  read  an  immense  quantity  of 
books  quite  indiscriminately.  At  one  time 
he  was  busy  with  the  natural  sciences, 
then  he  would  ask  for  Byron  or  Shake- 
speare. There  were  notes  in  which  he 
demanded  at  the  same  time  books  on 
chemistry,  and  a manual  of  medicine,  and 
a novel,  and  some  treatise  on  philosophy 
or  theology.  His  reading  suggested  a man 
swimming  in  the  sea  among  the  wreckage 
of  his  ship,  and  trying  to  save  his  life  by 
greedily  clutching  first  at  one  spar  and 
then  at  another. 


The  old  banker  remembered  all  this,  and 
thought: 

‘To-morrow  at  twelve  o’clock  he  will 
regain  his  freedom.  By  our  agreement  I 
ought  to  pay  him  two  millions.  If  I do  pay 
him,  it  is  all  over  with  me:  I shall  be  utterly 
ruined.’ 

Fifteen  years  before,  his  millions  had  been 
beyond  his  reckoning;  now  he  was  afraid 
to  ask  himself  which  were  greater,  his 
debts  or  his  assets.  Desperate  gambling 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  wild  speculation, 
and  the  excitability  which  he  could  not 
get  over  even  in  advancing  years,  had  by 
degrees  led  to  the  decline  of  his  fortune, 
and  the  proud,  fearless,  self-confident 
millionaire  had  become  a banker  of 
middling  rank,  trembling  at  every  rise  and 
fall  in  his  investments.  ‘Cursed  bet!’ 
muttered  the  old  man,  clutching  his  head 
in  despair.  ‘Why  didn’t  the  man  die?  He  is 
only  forty  now.  He  will  take  my  last  penny 
from  me,  he  will  marry,  will  enjoy  life,  will 
gamble  on  the  Exchange;  while  I shall 
look  at  him  with  envy  like  a beggar,  and 
hear  from  him  every  day  the  same  sen- 
tence: “I  am  indebted  to  you  forthe 
happiness  of  my  life,  let  me  help  you!” 

No,  it  is  too  much!  The  one  means  of  being 
saved  from  bankruptcy  and  disgrace  is 
the  death  of  that  man!’ 

It  struck  three  o’clock,  the  banker 
listened;  everyone  was  asleep  in  the 
house,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  out- 
side but  the  rustling  of  the  chilled  trees. 

T rying  to  make  no  noise,  he  took  from  a 
fireproof  safe  the  key  of  the  door  which 
had  not  been  opened  for  fifteen  years,  put 
on  his  overcoat  and  went  out  of  the  house. 


It  was  dark  and  cold  in  the  garden.  Rain 
was  falling.  A damp  cutting  wind  was 
racing  about  the  garden,  howling  and 
giving  the  trees  no  rest.  The  banker 
strained  his  eyes,  but  could  see  neither 
the  earth  nor  the  white  statues,  nor  the 
lodge,  nor  the  trees.  Going  to  the  spot 
where  the  lodge  stood,  he  twice  called  the 
watchman.  No  answer  followed.  Evidently 
the  watchman  had  sought  shelter  from 
the  weather,  and  was  now  asleep  some- 
where either  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the 
greenhouse. 

‘If  I had  the  pluck  to  carry  out  my 
intention,’  thought  the  old  man,  ‘suspicion 
would  fall  first  upon  the  watchman.’ 
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He  felt  in  the  darkness  for  the  steps  and 
the  door,  and  went  into  the  entry  of  the 
lodge.  Then  he  groped  his  way  into  a little 
passage  and  lighted  a match.  There  was 
not  a soul  there.  There  was  a bedstead 
with  no  bedding  on  it,  and  in  the  corner 
there  was  a dark  cast-iron  stove.  The  seals 
on  the  door  leading  to  the  prisoner’s 
rooms  were  intact. 

When  the  match  went  out  the  old  man, 
trembling  with  emotion,  peeped  through 
the  little  window.  A candle  was  burning 
dimly  in  the  prisoner’s  room.  He  was 
sitting  at  the  table.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
but  his  back,  the  hair  on  his  head,  and  his 
hands.  Open  books  were  lying  on  the 
table,  on  the  two  easy-chairs,  and  on  the 
carpet  near  the  table. 

Five  minutes  passed  and  the  prisoner  did 
not  once  stir.  Fifteen  years’  imprisonment 
had  taught  him  to  sit  still.  The  banker 
tapped  at  the  window  with  his  finger,  and 
the  prisoner  made  no  movement  whatever 
in  response.  Then  the  banker  cautiously 
broke  the  seals  off  the  door  and  put  the 
key  in  the  keyhole.  The  rusty  lock  gave  a 
grating  sound  and  the  door  creaked.  The 
banker  expected  to  hear  at  once  foot- 
steps and  a cry  of  astonishment,  but  three 
minutes  passed  and  it  was  as  quiet  as 
ever  in  the  room.  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  in. 

At  the  table  a man  unlike  ordinary  people 
was  sitting  motionless.  He  was  a skeleton 
with  the  skin  drawn  tight  over  his  bones, 
with  long  curls  like  a woman’s,  and  a 
shaggy  beard.  His  face  was  yellow  with 
an  earthy  tint  in  it,  his  cheeks  were  hol- 
low, his  back  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
hand  on  which  his  shaggy  head  was  prop- 
ped was  so  thin  and  delicate  that  it  was 
dreadful  to  look  at  it.  His  hair  was  already 


streaked  with  silver,  and  seeing  his 
emaciated,  aged-looking  face,  no  one 
would  have  believed  that  he  was  only 
forty.  He  was  asleep. ...  In  front  of  his 
bowed  head  there  lay  on  the  table  a sheet 
of  paper  on  which  there  was  something 
written  in  fine  handwriting. 

‘Poor  creature!’  thought  the  banker,  ‘he  is 
asleep  and  most  likely  dreaming  of  the 
millions.  And  I have  only  to  take  this  half- 
dead man,  throw  him  on  the  bed,  stifle 
him  a little  with  the  pillow,  and  the  most 
conscientious  expert  would  find  no  sign  of 
a violent  death.  But  let  us  first  read  what 
he  has  written  here ’ 

The  banker  took  the  page  from  the  table 
and  read  as  follows: 

‘To-morrow  at  twelve  o’clock  I regain  my 
freedom  and  the  right  to  associate  with 
other  men,  but  before  I leave  this  room 
and  see  the  sunshine,  I think  it  necessary 
to  say  a few  words  to  you.  With  a clear 
conscience  I tell  you,  as  before  God,  who 
beholds  me,  that  I despise  freedom  and 
life  and  health,  and  all  that  in  your  books 
is  called  the  good  things  of  the  world. 

‘For  fifteen  years  I have  been  intently 
studying  earthly  life.  It  is  true  I have  not 
seen  the  earth  nor  men,  but  in  your  books 
I have  drunk  fragrant  wines,  I have  sung 
songs,  I have  hunted  stags  and  wild  boars 
in  the  forests,  have  loved  women. . . . 
Beauties  as  ethereal  as  clouds,  created  by 
the  magic  of  your  poets  and  geniuses, 
have  visited  me  at  night,  and  have  whis- 
pered in  my  ears  wonderful  tales  that  have 
set  my  brain  in  a whirl.  In  your  books  I 
have  climbed  to  the  peaks  of  Elburz  and 
Mont  Blanc,  and  from  there  I have  seen 
the  sun  rise  and  have  watched  it  at 
evening  flood  the  sky,  the  ocean,  and  the 
mountain-tops  with  gold  and  crimson.  I 


have  watched  from  there  the  lightning 
flashing  over  my  head  and  cleaving  the 
storm-clouds.  I have  seen  green  forests, 
fields,  rivers,  lakes,  towns.  I have  heard 
the  singing  of  the  sirens,  and  the  strains 
of  the  shepherds’  pipes;  I have  touched 
the  wings  of  comely  devils  who  flew  down 
to  converse  with  me  of  God. ...  In  your 
books  I have  flung  myself  into  the  bottom- 
less pit,  performed  miracles,  slain,  burned 
towns,  preached  new  religions,  conquered 
whole  kingdoms. . . . 

‘Your  books  have  given  me  wisdom.  All 
that  the  unresting  thought  of  man  has 
created  in  the  ages  is  compressed  into  a 
small  compass  in  my  brain.  I know  that 
I am  wiser  than  all  of  you. 

‘And  I despise  your  books,  I despise 
wisdom  and  the  blessings  of  this  world.  It 
is  all  worthless,  fleeting,  illusory,  and 
deceptive,  like  a mirage.  You  may  be 
proud,  wise,  and  fine,  but  death  will  wipe 
you  off  the  face  of  the  earth  as  though 
you  were  no  more  than  mice  burrowing 
under  the  floor,  and  your  posterity,  your 
history,  your  immortal  geniuses  will  burn 
or  freeze  together  with  the  earthly  globe. 

‘You  have  lost  your  reason  and  taken  the 
wrong  path.  You  have  taken  lies  for  truth 
and  hideousness  for  beauty.  You  would 
marvel  if,  owing  to  strange  events  of  some 
sorts,  frogs  and  lizards  suddenly  grew  on 
apple  and  orange  trees  instead  of  fruit, 
or  if  roses  began  to  smell  like  a sweating 
horse;  so  I marvel  at  you  who  exchange 
heaven  for  earth.  I don’t  want  to  under- 
stand you. 

‘To  prove  to  you  in  action  how  I despise 
all  that  you  live  by,  I renounce  the  two 
millions  of  which  I once  dreamed  as  of 
paradise  and  which  now  I despise.  To 
deprive  myself  of  the  right  to  the  money 
I shall  go  out  from  here  five  hours 
before  the  time  fixed,  and  so  break  the 
compact ’ 

When  the  banker  had  read  this  he  laid  the 
page  on  the  table,  kissed  the  strange  man 
on  the  head,  and  went  out  of  the  lodge, 
weeping.  At  no  other  time,  even  when  he 
had  lost  heavily  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
had  he  felt  so  great  a contempt  for  himself. 
When  he  got  home  he  lay  on  his  bed,  but 
his  tears  and  emotion  kept  him  for  hours 
from  sleeping. 

Next  morning  the  watchmen  ran  in  with 
pale  faces,  and  told  him  they  had  seen 
the  man  who  lived  in  the  lodge  climb  out 
of  the  window  into  the  garden,  go  to  the 
gate,  and  disappear.  The  banker  went  at 
once  with  the  servants  to  the  lodge  and 
made  sure  of  the  flight  of  his  prisoner.  To 
avoid  arousing  unnecessary  talk,  he  took 
from  the  table  the  writing  in  which  the 
millions  were  renounced,  and  when  he  got 
home  locked  it  up  in  the  fireproof  safe. 
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Otto  Weininger, 

Department  of  Applied  Psychology, 

OISE 

We  are  living  in  an  age  when  we  must 
constantly  question  the  ‘facts’  presented 
to  us.  On  examination,  these  often  turn 
out  to  be  merely  ideas  and  concepts  that 
people  have  arrived  at  through  altering 
earlier  ideas  or  concepts  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  experience.  These  ‘new  truths’ 
quickly  become  part  of  the  unassailable 
wall  of  knowledge  that  we  tend  to  accept 
without  question.  An  illustration  of  this 
point  is  a story  told  me  by  a woman  whose 
fifteen-year-old  son  had  been  diagnosed 
as  autistic  thirteen  years  before. 

To  me,  such  a diagnosis  meant  that  her 
son  would  not  talk;  he  would  relate  to 
objects  rather  than  to  people,  move  in  a 
strange  fashion  - often  with  much  grace, 
but  at  times  as  awkwardly  as  a drunk  - and 
he  would  have  great  difficulty  with  any- 
thing new  or  different.  Then  she  told  me 
that  he  was  now  in  high  school,  enrolled 
in  the  arts  and  science  program.  This  is 
really  a tremendous  accomplishment  - if 
the  original  diagnosis  was  accurate. 

She  went  on  to  tell  me  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  seen  a ‘professional’  many 
years  ago  who  had  told  them  that  the 
child  was  a lost  cause,  that  they  should 
not  have  any  more  children,  and  that 
maybe  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
‘lock  him  up  and  throw  away  the  key.’ 
Fortunately,  they  refused  to  accept  this 
verdict.  While  they  accepted  the  fact  that 
their  son  was  strange  and  disturbed,  they 
recognized  that  not  much  was  known 
then  about  people  like  their  son. 

Although  they  had  an  extremely  rough 
time,  the  parents  refused  to  institutionalize 
him.  The  boy  was  a menace  - he  would 
not  talk  until  he  was  four;  he  resisted  being 
toilet  trained  until  he  was  six;  he  would 
not  eat  with  the  family,  but  ate  under  the 
table  and  only  if  the  food  was  mashed  up. 
The  parents  sought  help  and  got  it,  but 
from  what  seem  unlikely  sources  - a cub- 
master  and  a school  teacher.  These 
people  involved  themselves  with  the  family 
and  seemed  to  provide  the  stability, 
meaning,  confidence,  and  encouragement 
the  parents  needed  to  handle,  contain, 
and  work  through  the  serious  problems 
the  boy  had. 

In  spite  of  their  difficulties,  the  parents 
enrolled  their  son  in  elementary  school 
when  the  time  came.  After  he  had  attended 
school  for  about  a month,  his  teacher 
observed  that  perhaps  the  boy  should  be 
removed  and  placed  in  another  school. 

The  mother  readily  agreed  to  this,  but 
when  she  asked  which  one,  the  teacher 
replied,  after  several  thoughtful  moments. 
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‘I  don’t  know.’  The  mother,  seizing  the 
opportunity,  then  explained  that  while  the 
boy  did  have  problems,  he  was  making 
progress  and  his  schooling  was  a vital 
aspect  of  his  help.  She  went  on  to  show 
how  the  teacher  might  involve  her  son  in 
learning.  If  he  did  not  seem  to  be  attentive, 
then  she  could  ask  him  to  go  on  errands 
about  the  school  - for  he  was,  if  anything, 
a most  responsible  boy.  If  he  was  difficult, 
then  the  teacher  should  send  him  home. 
This  worked,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
cubmaster  and  the  ever-present  friend- 
teacher,  the  parents  persisted  through 
each  grade.  It  was  a nightmare  at  home, 
but  he  seemed  better  at  school,  and  this  in 
itself  was  a great  accomplishment.  He 
was  staying  at  school  and  talked  about 
enjoying  the  work. 

When  he  completed  elementary  school, 
the  authorities  wanted  him  placed  in  a 
two-year  course  - a dead  end  - but  the 
parents  insisted  that  he  be  placed  in  a 
regular  program.  Only  because  they  were 
so  concerned,  and  stood  up  for  what  they 
wanted  and  believed  in,  were  they  able  to 
succeed.  In  high  school,  he  was  accepted 
into  a four-year  academic  program.  After 


the  first  year  his  teachers  agreed  he  was 
doing  well  enough  to  undertake  a five-year 
arts  and  science  program.  He  is  now  doing 
well  academically,  and  while  he  is  lonely 
and  still  an  oddball  socially,  this  may  also 
gradually  change  as  he  acquires  new 
skills  in  specific  areas  such  as  mathe- 
matics and  drafting.  As  he  is  sought  out 
by  others  for  his  knowledge,  this  should 
help  him  to  relate  betterto  people.  He  will 
have  a technique  with  which  to  build 
relationships. 

We  know  much  now  that  we  did  not  know 
even  ten  years  ago.  Autistic  children,  for 
example,  can  be  helped  - but  we  still  have 
much  to  learn  about  the  accurate  diagnosis 
of  their  problems  and  the  skills  required 
to  help  them  to  become  fully  participating 
members  of  society.  If  this  boy’s  parents 
had  accepted  the  original  verdict,  as 
probably  thousands  of  others  have,  he 
might  today  be  as  good  as  dead  - locked 
up  in  an  institution,  untrained,  one  of 
society’s  ‘hopeless’  cases. 

What  all  this  points  to  is  that  we  must 
look  at  the  existing  definitions;  we  must 
review  our  reasons  for  saying  that  some- 
one - anyone  - is  beyond  help.  It  took  us 
a while  to  find  out  that  retarded  children 
can  learn  up  to  a point,  yet  many  are  now 
learning  how  to  do  simple  jobs.  Only  a few 
years  ago  we  put  many  educable  retarded 
children  into  institutions  to  vegetate;  we 
still  treat  psychotic  children  this  way.  As 
one  mother  said,  ‘It’s  respectable  now  to 
have  a retarded  child,  but  it’s  not  respect- 
able to  have  one  that  is  emotionally 
disturbed.’ 

What  lies  behind  our  tendency  to  regard 
ideas  as  immutable  facts?  As  Levi-Strauss 
has  observed,  change  is  a threat  to  us 
because  of  the  structures  existing  both 
within  ourselves  and  in  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  The  fancies  that  we  have 
invested  as  fact  support  these  structures 
and  help  us  feel  strong. 

What  we  must  learn  is  to  substitute  a 
conditional  security  for  a factual  one; 
there  is  also  security  and  hope  in  knowing 
that  our  interpretation  of  facts  can  change 
- that  our  fantasies  can  change  their  form 
and  develop  as  do  our  dreams.  Certainly 
it  is  easier  to  act  on  a basis  of  certainty 
than  of  probability,  to  believe  in  absolute 
truths  rather  than  provisional  ones.  Yet  it 
is  the  belief  in  the  possible  or  in  the 
impossible,  as  the  case  may  be,  some- 
times flying  in  the  face  of  ‘known’  facts, 
that  allows  new  knowledge  to  emerge.  We 
must  first  have  some  idea  of  what  we  do 
not  know,  then  proceed  from  there  to  work 
out  and  act  within  the  broad  framework 
of  possibility.  This  is  asking  a great  deal  - 
but  as  some  people  have  shown,  it  can 
be  done. 
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Nonverbal  Classroom  Communication 


Zoltan  B.  Dienes,  Audio-visual  Services  Manager, York  University 


Few  of  us  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
we  communicate  with  each  other  non- 
verbally. It  has  been  estimated  that  spoken 
words  account  for  only  about  thirty-five 
percent  of  all  the  signals  and  symbols  we 
use  in  interpersonal  communication;  in 
fact,  a silent  person  may  transmit  as  much 
information  about  himself  as  one  who 
chatters  continuously. 

Some  nonverbal  modes  of  communication 
- mostly  facial  expressions  - pass  naturally 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  and  are 
common  to  all  men.  Others,  such  as  an 
affirmative  nod  of  the  head,  are  learned 
and  are  meaningful  only  in  specific 
cultures  and  environments. 

The  study  of  nonverbal  language  (now 
sometimes  called  body  language)  is 
known  as  kinesics.  It  takes  in  the  study  of 
all  body  movements  - from  the  deliberate 
to  the  unconscious,  from  those  that  apply 
in  a single  culture  to  those  that  cut  across 
all  cultural  boundaries. 

Nonverbal  cues  are  of  infinite  variety. 

Some  are  easily  perceived  and  inter- 
preted; others  are  not.  They  may  indicate 
moods,  intentions,  motives,  or  attitudes. 
They  may  contradict  or  support  verbal 
messages.  A nod  of  the  head,  for  example, 
or  a slightly  raised  eyebrow,  may  either 
reassure  or  frustrate;  a tone  of  voice  may 
signify  acceptance  or  rejection,  no  matter 
what  is  being  said. 


The  importance  of  kinesics  in  the 
teaching/learning  process  is,  as  yet,  too 
little  recognized.  In  training  teachers,  we 
emphasize  the  verbal  aspects  of  teaching, 
conveying  the  idea  that  teaching  is  telling, 
concentrating  on  what  is  being  said  but 
not  on  how  it  is  being  said.  But  if  the 
teacher  limits  his  attention  to  the 
exchange  of  words,  he  will  fail  not  only 
to  capitalize  on  the  nonverbal  forms  of 
communication  that  would  support  his 
teaching  but  also  to  observe  and  evaluate 
the  nonverbal  responses  of  his  students. 

Conflicts  arising  from  failure  to  under- 
stand nonverbal  behavior  - our  own  as 
well  as  others  - are  numerous.  In  the 
classroom  these  tend  largely  to  relate  to 
three  basic  areas  in  which  the  teacher’s 
nonverbal  communication  is  particularly 
revealing:  his  perception  of  his  own  role 
and  the  roles  of  his  students,  his  personal 
emotional  state,  and  his  own  set  of  values. 

The  relationship  between  persons,  at  and 
across  all  social  and  age  levels,  is  deter- 
mined largely  through  nonverbal  com- 
munication. A person  may  desire  to 
assume  a role  based  on  mutual  respect 
and  equality,  a dominant/authoritarian 
role,  or  a dependent/submissive  role. 
Once  each  communicator  has  perceived 
the  role  the  other  wishes  to  assume, 
accepted  it,  and  confirmed  it,  real  com- 
munication can  begin.  But  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  may  arise  if  there  is  no  meeting 
of  minds  about  one  another’s  roles. 


In  the  classroom,  many  teachers  assume 
the  role  of  an  authoritarian  leader.  Some 
students  need  and  readily  accept  the 
dependent  role  such  teachers  assign  to 
them;  they  would  not  feel  secure  if  they 
were  treated,  or  expected  to  behave,  as 
the  teacher’s  equal.  Other  students,  how- 
ever, completely  reject  a dependent  role. 

Disagreements  among  people  in  some 
cultures,  as  among  animals,  are  easily 
resolved;  the  opponents  have  a choice  of 
either  fighting  or  running  away.  But 
students  in  a classroom  are  in  a double 
bind  if  they  cannot  accept  and  are  unable 
to  change  their  teacher-determined  roles. 
Their  only  defense  is  refusal  to  com- 
municate, evidenced  by  withdrawal, 
inattention,  daydreaming,  or  attempts  to 
create  diversions  and  disrupt  the  class. 

Teachers  are  quick  to  sense  student 
resentment  and  frustration,  but  those  who 
are  unable  to  interpret  the  situation  cor- 
rectly may  respond  by  enforcing  even 
more  rigidly  the  authoritarian  role  that 
created  the  trouble.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  a further  breakdown  in  communication 
and  a suspension  of  learning. 

Perceptive  teachers  assume  a role  that 
enables  them  to  provide,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  for  the  needs  and  expectations 
of  their  students.  In  so  doing,  they  create 
a classroom  atmosphere  that  is  conducive 
to  learning.  Studies  by  White  and  Lippitt, 
in  the  United  States,  show  that  a ‘demo- 
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cratic’  atmosphere  is  the  most  productive 
and  best-liked  setting  for  the  majority  of 
students.  In  such  a situation,  the  teacher 
can  recognize  and  readily  make  provision 
for  individual  student  needs. 

Despite  efforts  we  might  make  to  ‘control 
ourselves,’  we  all  communicate  emotional 
information  to  others  nonverbally.  And, 
in  varying  degrees,  we  express  our 
insecurities,  hostilities,  frustrations,  and 
delusions  to  friend  and  foe  alike. 

Children  usually  perceive  nonverbal  cues 
quite  keenly;  consequently  they  may  be 
seriously  disturbed,  even  depressed,  by 
daily  subjection  to  their  teachers’  moods. 
Nobody  expects  teachers  to  develop 
immunity  to  the  stresses  of  modern  life, 
but  they  need  to  cultivate  awareness  of 
the  impact  their  emotional  states  have  in 
the  classroom  because  the  success  of 
their  teaching  is  closely  related  to  the 
emotional  well-being  of  their  students. 
There  is  no  easy  solution.  But  conscious 
and  untiring  efforts  to  increase  our  self- 
awareness  and  sharpen  our  perception  of 
nonverbal  reactions  provide  an  effective 
means  by  which  we  can  modify  our 
behavior  and  achieve  desired  goals. 

Behavior  is  greatly  influenced  by  personal 
values,  and  the  projection  of  one’s  self 
and  one’s  values  forms  a part  of  all  non- 
verbal communication.  By  the  very  nature 
of  their  task,  teachers  must  continually 
evaluate  student  behavior.  This  profes- 
sional evaluation  is,  of  course,  based  on 


educational  objectives,  but  almost  inevi- 
tably teachers’  personal  value  systems 
color  the  result.  The  projection  of  personal 
values  by  the  teacher  may  have  several 
unwanted  effects: 

While  the  teaching  of  values  is  a legitimate 
area  of  concern  for  educators,  it  should 
be  recognized  that  when  teachers  intro- 
duce their  own  values  into  their  instruction 
nonverbally,  the  nonverbal  cues  may 
either  contradict  or  support  the  verbal 
message.  When  a teacher  gives  expres- 
sion nonverbally  to  personal  values  that 
are  at  variance  with  his  spoken  message 
- for  example,  if  he  adopts  a sarcastic 
tone  while  trying  to  give  an  objective 
analysis  of  a novel  he  dislikes  - students 
are  faced  with  a contradictory  situation. 

In  the  confusion  that  results,  they  may 
unconsciously  reject  everything  the 
teacher  says  in  favor  of  the  unspoken 
values  he  reveals. 

Some  teachers  make  a conscious  effort 
to  force  their  own  values  on  their  students 
through  both  nonverbal  and  verbal  com- 
munication. Since  the  values  of  teachers 
in  a school  may  vary  considerably,  confu- 
sion may  again  result,  leading  students 
to  reject  all  teacher-supported  values  and 
search  instead  for  their  own  standards.  A 
less  positive  and  more  open-minded 
approach  to  the  expression  of  personal 
values  will  greatly  strengthen  the  teacher’s 
influence  in  the  long  run  and  provide  more 
guidance  to  the  student  in  developing  his 
own  value  system. 


The  academic  expectations  teachers 
have  of  their  students  constitute  a much 
debated  and  researched  topic  today. 
Along  with  academic  expectations, 
teachers  also  form  opinions  about  the 
character,  capabilities,  behavior,  and 
personality  of  their  students.  A teacher’s 
opinions  and  expectations  are  often 
expressed  nonverbally  and  may  influence 
- positively  or  negatively  - the  student’s 
self-image,  behavior,  and  expectations. 
Even  when  a teacher  is  careful  in  his 
choice  of  words,  his  facial  expressions, 
gestures,  and  other  behavior  may  reveal 
his  opinion  that  the  student  is  bright, 
stupid,  untrustworthy,  or  whatever.  The 
teacher  needs  to  guard  against  nonverbal 
overtones  that  reveal  information  he  does 
not  wish  the  students  to  have.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  teachers  should  not  make 
value  judgments,  but  rather  to  underline 
the  fact  that  unintentional  disclosure  of 
information  is  followed  by  its  own 
particular  consequences. 

In  summary,  perfect  interpersonal  com- 
munication can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  achieved, 
because  the  line  of  communication  is 
subject  to  interference  and  misinterpre- 
tation at  both  ends.  However,  clear  com- 
munication is  possible  to  all  of  us  and 
depends  to  a large  degree  on  our  ability 
to  support  our  words  with  appropriate 
nonverbal  cues,  to  perceive  and  interpret 
the  reactions  and  responses  of  others,  and 
to  adjust  our  own  behavior  accordingly. 
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New 

Directions  in 
Professional 
Education 

John  A.  B.  McLeish, 

Department  of  Adult  Education,  OISE 


Among  the  silent  revolutions  transforming 
Canadian  society  in  the  seventies,  one  of 
the  most  intriguing  is  the  change  in  the 
roles  and  images  of  many  Canadian 
professions.  I say  ‘silent,’  because  the 
changes  affecting  professional  people 
seem  to  go  uncommented  most  of  the  time 
in  the  noisy  public  arena;  ‘revolutionary,’ 
because  in  a number  of  the  great  profes- 
sions the  practitioners  are  already  facing, 
if  not  precisely  future  shock,  at  least  a 
future  domain  of  practice  radically  differ- 
ent from  the  domains  of  the  past.  This  in 
turn  means  that  conceptions  and  practices 
of  professional  education  that  have  been 
taken  for  granted  for  many  years  must  now 
be  reviewed  and  reshaped. 

The  teacher  who  was  prepared  for  the 
conventionally  didactic  role  in  the  class- 
room, the  priest  or  minister  who  expected 
to  preach  and  do  pastoral  visiting  in  the 
traditional  church  and  parish,  the  social 
worker  who  typically  engaged  in  casework 
in  a privately  oriented  welfare  system,  the 
physician  who  practiced  with  the  full 
regality  of  the  private  entrepreneur,  the 
dentist  who  concerned  himself  almost 
exclusively  with  reconstructive  dentistry, 
the  engineer  or  architect  wholly  absorbed 
with  construction  or  blueprints,  the  nurse 
trained  in  the  long  afterglow  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  the  lawyer  fulfilling  the  role 
of  the  establishment  buttress  - these 
figures  of  a society  now  in  swift  transition 
may  still  appear  familiar  to  clients, 
patients,  and  communities,  but  new  roles 
and  situations  are  multiplying  so  quickly  in 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  that 
not  only  the  song  but  the  singer  will  soon 
be  recognized  as  something  new  upon 
the  scene. 


The  powerful  forces  operating  to  trans- 
form the  various  professional  roles  are 
only  partly  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times  - the  climate  of  transience  and 
change  that  pervades  Canadian  society. 
Their  sources  are  more  specific  than  that, 
and  several  are  common  to  nearly  all  the 
major  professions.  The  ‘knowledge  explo- 
sion,’ which  produces  a continuous  fallout 
of  new  facts  and  theories  (and  might  better 
be  termed  a ‘knowledge  implosion’  for  its 
actual  and  potential  effect  upon  the  field 
practitioner),  creates  a situation  where 
much  professional  expertise  becomes 
obsolete  within  five  or  ten  years.  The  pro- 
fessional person  is  faced,  then,  with  the 
certainty  that  he  will  need  continuing  edu- 
cation or  self-education,  and  with  the 
probability  in  some  fields  that  he  will  have 
to  seek  recertification  periodically.  The 
comfortable  image  of  the  physician,  engi- 
neer, priest,  teacher,  dental  surgeon,  or 
other  major  professional,  sanctified  at 
graduation  or  shortly  thereafter  as  one 
equipped  to  carry  on  a lifetime  career  with 
full  powers  and  competency,  is  rapidly 
fading. 

Also  vanishing  in  several  fields  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  practitioner  as  an  individu- 
alist, a professional  entrepreneur  whose 
main  sphere  of  activity  involves  only  him- 
self, his  client  or  patient,  and  his  profes- 
sional skills.  Some  practitioners,  such  as 
teachers,  social  workers,  nurses,  engi- 
neers, lawyers  (to  a degree),  and  librari- 
ans, have  long  had  to  work  in  group  or 
corporate  situations.  Others,  such  as  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  veterinarians,  pharma- 
cists, and  ministers  of  religion,  have  in  the 
past  been  able  to  work  in  an  isolation  of 
varying  degrees  of  splendor.  Many  have 


worked  ably  and  made  first-class  contribu- 
tions as  entrepreneurs  or  solo  profes- 
sionals, but  this  is  irrelevant  to  the  present 
discussion,  which  is  that  conditions  and 
roles  in  modern  society  are  in  transition, 
and  that  in  their  various  arenas  during  the 
seventies  and  eighties  in  Canada,  profes- 
sional people  are  going  to  have  to  learn 
new  techniques  of  working  in  clusters, 
through  group  processes  and  the  super- 
vision of  group  personnel. 

The  acceleration  of  urban  growth  in 
Canada  and  the  pace  of  specialization  - 
both  of  which  have  been  uninterrupted  - 
are  promoting  group  practice  among  den- 
tists and  among  physicians  (where  it  is 
already  a fairly  marked  phenomenon). 
Even  where  the  individual  practitioner  is 
still  technically  on  his  own,  he  must  often 
cross  professional  lines  in  order  to  take  off 
some  of  the  pressures  on  him  in  his  old 
role  as  a ‘general’  professional  or  to  make 
the  contributions  to  his  community  that 
are  now  required  of  him.  Thus,  throughout 
hundreds  of  Canadian  communities,  new- 
style  teams  are  at  work  to  alleviate  health 
problems,  prevent  damage  to  the  ecology, 
and  improve  social  conditions.  Teams  of 
nurses,  social  workers,  pastors,  teachers, 
and  physicians,  including  psychiatrists, 
now  work  together  in  some  projects;  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  social  workers,  in 
others.  The  health  sciences  provide  spec- 
tacular and  fairly  familiar  examples  of  this 
trend,  but  new  teams  and  projects  arrive 
hourly  on  the  scene,  as  communities  are 
planned  or  replanned  and  efforts  are  made 
to  meet  the  public  demands  for  better 
services  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  the  major 
professional  organizations  in  the  country 
(among  them  those  in  medicine,  social 
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work,  and  teaching)  are  very  much  con- 
cerned that  these  team  professionals 
should  know  more  about  each  other’s 
roles  and  the  contributions  they  can  make. 

Another  major  development  in  almost  all 
the  major  professions  has  led  to  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  role  of  the  profes- 
sional. This  is  the  rise  of  semi-  or  para- 
professionals,  which  makes  it  virtually 
certain  that  the  ‘full’  professional  of  the 
future  will  have  to  not  only  deal  produc- 
tively with  groups  of  assistants,  aides,  and 
technicians  on  a scale  of  new  magnitude 
but  redefine  his  own  functions  and  role  in 
the  light  of  these  new  arrivals  in  his  domain. 

These  paraprofessionals  vary  greatly  in 
the  type  and  extent  of  their  training.  It 
takes  a new  sophistication  in  a profession 
to  do  what  the  Canadian  nurses  propose 
to  do,  to  bestow  their  historic  professional 
title  on  others  in  their  sphere  who  have 
briefer  training  and  less  advanced  func- 
tions. Of  course,  not  all  professions  can 
imitate  this  example.  Also,  the  tendency 
of  many  still  young  but  conventionally 
educated  professionals  is  to  see  a certain 
threat  in  the  appearance  of  paraprofes- 
sionals, who  will  do  the  more  routine  jobs 
that  the  professional  does  now.  For  exam- 
ple, the  dentist  absorbed  in  practicing 
reconstructive  dentistry  may  feel  his  stat- 
ure would  be  diminished  if  he  used  assis- 
tants, technicians,  and  aides  to  perform 
tasks  that  the  patient  at  present  still  identi- 
fies as  the  dentist’s  function.  There  is 
encouraging  evidence,  however,  that 
many  professionals  see  in  these  new 
groups  of  associates  who  are  trained  to 
work  with  them  in  their  field  a superb 
chance  to  take  on  work  of  higher  profes- 
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sioaal  schools  of  Canadu  seems  likel; 
arc  all  going  to  have  to  continue  to  Ir 
an  urb.ini/cd  C anuda,  with  high  mol 
piilen7ed  society,  with  the  effects  ol 
interventions,  and  with  the  in.sisieDce 
and  groups  that  they  should  be  invol 
programs  and  projects  that  afFccl  Ihci 
This  will  mean,  apparently,  an  acc 
cess  begun  in  a good  many  profcssioi 
- of  trying  to  fiml  new  patterns  in  pr* 
after  many  quiet  and  unresponsive  y< 
to  cite  only  a few  of  these  renewal  pr< 
dental,  and  nursing  reports  to  lheR< 
Health  Service.s  ( for  the  medical  pro 
Report  of  1910  flow  seems  not  »o 
totally  inadequate  for  our  times) . tltc 
medical  education  reseurch  unit  at  th 
onto,  the  new  h«dth  sciences  expert 
Master,  and  Totonio;  the  increasing » 
lion  for  Ihc  study  of  human  and  u 
scKial  Wiirk  profession’s  Hvw  experir 
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I NF-W-SLETTER  OF  THE  I'lC 

Field  Experience,  Infe 
and  the  Professional  S 

Of  ihc  many  revisions  of  curricula  w 
I way  in  prolessioiial  schools,  some  ol 
may  well  be  those  dealing  with  fiel' 

I dents  still  in  course,  und  with  inlet 
I coiiliiiuing  clforl  to  sitiiulale  for  tin 
lions  of  the  "rc.'il  world"  of  professi 

mate  of  supervised  practice,  is  one  t), 
ni.irks  of  profevsional  education.  Thi* 
how  to  turn  these  encounters  with  l' 
genuine  learning  experiences. 

In  tncdicine,  where  (he  term  "in 
for  use  by  other  professions,  u rcccii?^ 
introduce  the  student  earlier  to  dm' 
sponsibilities  in  the  wards,  .ind  upoi. 
place  the  classic  intemsliip  with  an 
Whatever  shape  ihcsc  changes  may 
upon  phtcuig  field  and  internship  ir. 
reel  control  of  the  sdusols  of  ntedier 
report  after  another  entpbasues  the 
experiences  as  something  dearly  art 
educutiona!  goals. 


“What  really  happens  to  a pcrsoi 
becomes  an  intern?  What  growth 
I a professional?  as  a contribuloi 
I creasijigly  sensitive  to  the  role  of 
j coping  with  contemporary  need 
j ties?*’ 


Teacher  cduc.tlion,  winch  h.is  Ion; 
rallds  from  the  medical  field.  hu.s  rtf 
concerned  about  the  validity  of  "slu‘. 
visions,  und  the  authenticity  of  tcac'v. 
they  tsperate  or  are  planned  for  the  y^' 
the  first  year  of  teaching.  The  recet'? 
the  University  of  British  Columbia  f*. 
following  closely  the  line  of  reasonr 
remarkable  American  study  (TcacL 
NS'otid),  cxprc-sics  its  disquietude  at  1-- 
■ng  young  trainees  into  dossrooms  {■, 
lime,  under  condilioas  which  Profe^  , 
aid  of  Sir  George  Wdliams  Univers^,-. 
having  Ihc  worst  aspects  of  "the  fim^ . 
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Lay  Opinion  and  Professional 
Education 

In  one  of  the  most  recent  studies  of  the  intcr-rcktionshipsi 
hciw-cen  (he  professions  and  government  K 1 . Gilb, 
HuUkn  Hicriuchii  ^,  Hurper  and  Row,  I'JWi).  the  writer 
chtioses  .tx  the  fjoinl  of  departure  for  an  important  book 
the  ro/iApirifoiortiMv  oi  the  great  prolessions  m our  time: 
. . . birth  the  professions  and  governmeut  arc  xo 
much  more  conspicuous  ttxlay  t)ian  they  were  150 
years  ago.  and  . . their  conspicuousness  is  symp- 
Umtuliv.  of  other  major  trends.  The  number  of  pnv 
fcssiorul  und  technical  workers  in  the  .American 
work  force  mereused  fnsm  approximately  .)  peivent 
iu  lf(7t)  lo  8 5 percent  by  W.-tO  More  recently  this 
trend  IliU  been  accelerating  as  the  nuiiun’ng  of  the 
industrial  revolution  has  brought  with  if  more  mid 
ms>rc  research  and  a»tom.itinn,  and  a ri.sing  jicr- 
capita  iTK'onic  permits  the  spending  ot  u higher  per- 
tentage  of  cimsumer  dollars  oti  setvicc.s.  Over  the 
past  certtmy,  nursing,  social  svorfc.  Iihrurianship. 
ftceoimttng.  and  many  other  vocations  have  iH-emuc 
professions.  The  older  professions  have  made  dr.w 
cuaitc  gains  in  gbmour,  power,  .»mt  prestige.  Nfany 
vtscafinns  never  before  considered  profe&sional  tire 
betomiog  “professionalized. ' An  age  ol  profession- 
alism seems  to  luive  arrived  The  inctcased  impvnn- 
ance  of  foveromem  is  numfest  The  growth  of 
protcssional  licensing  boards,  the  wholesale  entry 
♦sf  public  government  into  siientilk  research  and 
development,  tmd  public  debate  over  the  financing 
ol  education  and  health  services  iliostraie  the  more 
mtensiiled  relatmnidtjps  between  the  profcwlons 
and  govcirunent 

Presttmably  this  coaxpicuousncss  has  brought  another 
phciwmenoR  of  increa-sing importance;  a steadily  greater 
degree  of  sophistication  and  cofKCtn  ubout  the  profes- 
SJOfis.  and  the  mesuting  trf  profcisionaUsm  sm  the  prr  of 
tile  lay  public.  Not  that  the  gr&ir  profe.sjionu{  groups  of 
former  years  were  ever  “JHimc  five"  ffmn  lay  criticism' 
a large  litcr.iture  cvisix  «>f  fktiim  and  non-licmm  criUcal 
of  what  are  conceived  to  be  inju.suee,  malpracttce.  and 
indtff«encc  U>  the  public  iatercsi  oa  the  part  of  mdi- 
vidu.ii  practiiioncr.s  and  corporate  group-.  ITo  arena 
avalitd'k'  for  thh  more  tiraniatic  cridcLm  htii  been  cnor- 
mwisly  enlarged  by  dte  arrival  i>f  television  and  by  the 


clinutc  of  "pditicipaiory  dcimxr.iey"  which  m Cmudu 
has  the  blessing,  ui  iercsi.  s»(  the  major  poltiiiMtl  harkrt, 
mid  parties, 

ifowever,  the  phcnonieiioii  with  which  mixlcrn  pro- 
lections  nttif  professi. irul  schotils  have  to  deal  most  is,  it 
seems,  an  iiK'reasiiig  unwillitiencs!.  on  the  pari  <>f  laymen 
to  accept  til  face  value  the  iny^llijue  of  iht  ptofi-ssional. 
There  IS.  01  cour.sc  an  imici  city  lit  each  profession 
where  few  j.iymeii  expect  lo  enter,  and  if  hi.  only  f.u 
tetnpoiary  and  extraordinary  reasons;  but  there  (s  an 
outer  city,  inhabited  In  tiie  first  inMance  by  mtrejsin| 
numbers  of  the  new  paruprofcsslunaU.  ami  mevitubly 
also  by  many  invo!s<-d  and  eoovemed  memticis  of  the  lay 
public.  Or.  to  change  ihc  metujrhor,  (he  well  citubtislied 
professions  It.ive  l>een  conipitred  fociicluve%.  which  Ilic 
«')x(ord  Dietloruiry  ddmes  js  lettinwicx  surruunded  by 
foreign  ikiminions.  bur  even  eiKlavts.  have  f<>  keep  srpen 
chunnels  tnirj  the  surrounding  country  to  .sumve,  and 
nnisit  more  so,  luve  to  kijcp  jferdy  watchful  ol  the 
changing  scene  which  surrounds  tJicm  on  ail  sides  and 
always  ulfects  them. 

Camida  inthe  Seventies  is  a mobile,  largely  urbumzed, 
restless,  and  highly  knowledpcable  HKiety  where  lay 
opinion  Is  an  intreasing  facuir  to  sonicnd  with  as  mi- 
lionol  and  regional  govcmmenls  exteosi  insuraiKC 
schemes,  revise  enmmai  codev  aud  legal  {srauitev.  .sub- 
sidize iniCtprofessKirul  projects  and  (cams,  rvview  the 
intplicaiK»n«  of  certification,  mu!  make  available  lor  not) 
capital  gf.»uts  for  new  patterns  of  reseurch  institutes  and 
professional  schools  It  is  also  u society  where  many  (ay 
people  csjnrct  not  otily  high  competence  from  the  protcv 
Monal  person  (which  presuinubly  should  alway*v  be  his 
irddmiarkf.  but  also  an  uicrcu-sing  awareness  and  sensi- 
livencxs  to  the  need  to  counter  alicruiKm  of  indi- 
viduals - art  altitude  shares!  uiso  by  ituiny  alert  prirfes- 
.sionalv  of  all  ages. 

To  choose  trtic  privfcssion  among  many  as  an  tlluHra* 
fiorv  the  dentiMs,  often  described  os  'the  kst  entrepre- 
neurs." arc  tfl  fact  in  a number  of  their  mrwt  recent  sur* 
vey  V.  and  through  a nunilvcr  of  iheit  faculties  and  urgsn- 
izarioni,  seeking  ways  and  means  to  equip  tomorrow’s 
pruciilioncfs  with  insights  inm  the  c-tuse.s  of  continuing 
ciumge  m C anadJan  society  .si>  that  they  can  deal  more 
espeniy  and  creutrvdy  wnh  evcotv.  and  mme  titjagina-_ 
lively  with  people  in  years  certain  to  he  marfceil  by  coo- 
statu  change  und  peritsdie  turbaieiice.  Thui  the  dental 
cducatoix,  like  those  in  a number  (if  other  profe.sMonal 


sionality  through  which  both  they  and  their 
profession  will  grow  in  fact  and  in  public 
recognition. 

The  ‘new’  professional,  as  he  might  be 
called,  is  indeed  in  many  instances  having 
to  face  the  rigors  of  a maturing  and  con- 
stantly revised  public  conception  of  what 
his  role  and  contribution  should  be.  This 
is  particularly  evident  in  the  healing  arts, 
where  government  programs  and  dental 
care  are  inevitably  reducing  the  mystique 
and  the  sometimes  consciously  fostered 
sense  of  apartness  in  the  health  sciences. 
It  is  also  evident  in  a number  of  other 
major  domains.  Considerthe  rising  public 
expectation  that  teachers  be  able  to  cope 
with  complex  new  educational  needs;  that 
engineers  and  architects  be  sensitive  to 
environmental  and  human  problems;  that 
priests  and  ministers  be  more  than  dedi- 
cated functionaries;  and  that  lawyers  be 
more  than  protagonists  in  a drama  of  out- 
moded laws. 

This  expectation  exists  particularly  among 
many  of  the  young  future  practitioners  in 
medicine,  law,  social  work,  and  dentistry. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  concerned  stu- 
dent groups,  increasing  numbers  of  what 
might  be  (described  as  ‘leader’  faculties  in 
North  America  are  entering  the  field  of  the 
so-called  people’s  professional  services. 
Many  now  sponsor  ‘store-front’  projects 
that  offer  medical,  dental,  and  legal  ser- 
vices in  impoverished  areas.  Radical  cur- 
ricular reorganization  is  also  being  brought 
about  in  the  fields  of  architecture  and 
social  work  through  students’  dissatisfac- 
tion with  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
stultified  roles  of  these  professions  in 
social  creativity. 


The  expression  ‘the  new  professional’  is 
used  here  not  in  a sense  derogatory  to 
present  or  past  professionals,  but  to  stress 
the  fact  that  the  new  conditions  of  extra- 
ordinary change,  transience,  and  turmoil 
in  Canada  and  elsewhere  are  compelling 
us  to  innovations  in  the  great  professions. 
The  new  professional  will  need,  as  never 
before,  the  ability  to  adapt  well  and  work 
with  and  through  myriads  of  professionals 
and  paraprofessionals  from  his  own  and 
other  fields;  he  will  need  sensitivity  to 
social  ramifications  and  group  processes, 
and  a high  capacity  to  continue  learning 
and  growing  professionally  throughout  his 
professional  and  personal  life. 

In  February  1969,  a group  of  eight  profes- 
sional faculties  on  the  University  of 
Toronto  campus,  alert  to  the  need  to 
review  curricula  and  teaching  methodolo- 
gies from  the  perspective  of  the  changing 
Canadian  scene,  suggested  to  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  that  a 
useful  seminar  might  be  held  on  common 
concerns  and  strategies.  The  result  was 
an  extremely  interesting  one-day  session, 
which  was  sponsored  by  OISE’s  Depart- 
ment of  Adult  Education.  Each  of  the  eight 
participating  faculties  prepared  outlines 
of  the  present  state  of  the  art  or  science 
prior  to  the  seminar,  and  the  day’s  dis- 
cussion provided  useful  evidence  that  not 
merely  allied  but  apparently  disparate 
professions  had  valuable  experiences  to 
exchange  and  constructive  suggestions  to 
make,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  teaching 
and  learning. 

The  initiative  in  requesting  the  seminar 
did  not  come,  it  seems,  from  the  faculties 
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‘running  scared’  because  of  student  rest- 
lessness, although  there  was  lively  con- 
cern and  some  movement  among  thought- 
ful students  for  innovation  in  their  pro- 
grams and  methods.  The  turbulence  on 
campuses  during  the  late  sixties  rarely 
affected  professional  faculties.  The  stu- 
dents in  these  disciplines  are  obviously  no 
less  sensitive  than  others  to  the  need  for 
change,  but  they  work  in  academic  ter- 
rains where  the  surging  off-campus  world’s 
demand  for  professionals  with  highly 
practical  skills  is  never  far  from  view  and 
may  seem  the  greater  imperative.  Their 
need  for  acquiring  skills,  often  from  men 
and  women  who  are  or  have  recently  been 
practitioners  or  consultants  themselves, 
comes  first,  at  least  in  some  profes- 
sional areas;  their  time  to  acquire  such 
skills  is  all  too  brief;  and  the  demands  of 
the  practice  fields  immediately  ahead  are 
heavy.  This  may  explain  why  the  initiative 
for  renewal  in  the  professional  schools  so 
often  seems  to  come  from  the  ‘ginger 
groups’  of  faculty  - deans  and  professors 
who  on  various  counts  have  become 
convinced  that  curricula  and  teaching/ 
learning  strategies  need  revision,  and  in 
some  cases  drastic  overhaul. 

The  success  of  the  seminar  touched  off 
discussions  between  the  Kellogg  Founda- 
tion and  the  Institute  late  in  the  spring  of 
1 969  on  setting  up  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Professional  Education  Pro- 
ject - an  experiment  in  helping  to  advance 
innovation  and  renewal  in  the  professions. 
The  original  request  for  assistance  from 
the  Kellogg  Foundation,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  John  Roby  Kidd  (then  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Adult  Education),  can 
be  summarized  as  follows:  to  assist 
Canadian  professional  faculties,  as  they 
desire;  to  bring  renewal  and  progressive 
change  into  their  curricular  programs  and 
teaching/learning  strategies;  to  do  so 
substantially  through  interprofessional 
communications;  and,  with  the  additional 
cooperation  of  the  professional  societies 
as  needed,  to  assist  in  upgrading  and 
extending  the  development  of  continuing 
education  programs  in  the  professions  in 
Canada. 

As  a result  of  these  discussions.  Dr.  Kidd 
was  appointed  chairman  and  the  present 
writer  executive  vice-chairman  of  the  pro- 
ject, which  received  a grant  of  Kellogg 
funds,  with  associated  support  from  OISE 
for  a period  of  thirty  months. 

The  potential  value  of  the  project  seemed 
clear  from  the  start,  but  where  to  begin? 
Our  first  step  was  to  assemble  all  the 
information  possible  about  the  current 
scene  and  innovations  in  professional 
education  in  Canada.  This  was  gathered 
together  in  a resources  center  set  up  in 
OISE’s  Department  of  Adult  Education.  It 
now  comprises  hundreds  of  articles  on 
theories  and  achievements  in  innovative 
professional  education  in  Canada  and 


elsewhere,  as  well  as  extensive  biogra- 
phical and  bibliographical  lists  of  inno- 
vators and  sources.  The  center,  which 
has  had  a full-time  associate  in  charge, 
receives  a steady  stream  of  requests  for 
information  and  directions  from  outside 
faculties  and  people  interested  in  profes- 
sional development  and  has  been  indis- 
pensable in  providing  early  and  intensive 
education  for  officers  of  the  project. 

But  the  major  question  was  not  really 
‘What  are  the  most  useful  innovations  in 
teaching/learning  strategies  that  can  be 
recommended  to  faculties  desiring  such 
information?’  (a  tempting  starter);  it  was 
‘Where  are  the  innovators  and  the  innova- 
tions, and  where  are  the  people  and 
places  who  particularly  want  to  begin  the 
process  of  change  and  renewal  in  their 
faculties  or  associations?’ 

Three  devices  of  the  project  have  helped 
to  answer  this  question,  in  addition  to  the 
resources  of  the  center.  One  has  been  the 
newsletter  Renewal,  a four-page  publica- 
tion citing  major  issues  in  the  field  and 
identifying  programs  established  by  leader 
faculties  or  ‘change  agents.’  Mailed  to 
sixteen  hundred  faculty  and  professional 
organization  people,  the  newsletter  has 
also  helped  identify  new  sources  of 
thoughtful  change.  A second  device  has 
been  a cluster  of  consulting  committees, 
set  up  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  to  serve  several 
professions.  These  have  had  only  mixed 
success,  but  they  have  helped  in  the  pro- 
cess of  identifying  and  disseminating 
ideas  and  projects.  The  third  has  been  the 
organization  of  two  national  meetings: 
one  on  instructional  media  in  professional 
education,  held  in  May  1970;  the  other  on 
continuing  education  in  the  professions, 
held  in  November1970.  Both  drew  approxi- 
mately 150  delegates,  representing  seven 
or  eight  professions,  from  across  Canada. 
In  setting  up  these  meetings,  we  employed 
a preliminary  workshop-style  of  approach, 
seeking  the  program  ideas  of  participants 
before  the  meetings.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  avoid  cliche  themes,  styles,  ideas, 
and  approaches.  Printed  reports  or  tapes 
summarizing  the  main  conclusions  drawn 
at  these  meetings  are  available  upon 
request  to  the  writer,  c/o  the  editor  of 
Orbit. 

One  of  the  encouraging  results  of  the 
November  workshop  was  an  invitation 
from  a senior  federal  officer  to  cooperate 
with  the  Public  Service  (Staff  Develop- 
ment) Bureau  in  Ottawa  in  an  intensive 
follow-up  workshop,  planned  for  April 
1972,  that  is  designed  to  equip  key  people 
across  the  country  with  creative  new 
strategies  for  enlarging  and  improving 
continuing  professional  education. 

Perhaps  the  most  rewarding  work  of  the 
project  so  far  has  been  the  development 
of  a number  of  consultations  with  profes- 
sional faculties.  Very  early  in  their  work, 
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in  February  1 970,  the  project  officers  were 
able  to  give  some  aid  to  an  enterprising 
program  offered  by  Nova  Scotia  Technical 
College,  where  faculty  and  students 
together  had  launched  an  inquiry  into 
ways  and  means  of  improving  faculty 
teaching  and  student  learning.  In  Decem- 
ber 1970,  project  officers  appraised  the 
progressive  new  curriculum  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  and  this  year  they  are  completing 
their  appraisal  with  a supplementary 
report.  Elsewhere,  a project  officer  is 
serving  as  a consultant  to  the  Health 
Sciences  Council  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  the  project  staff  are  assisting 
in  the  planning  phase  of  a proposed  sur- 
vey of  the  roles  and  skills  of  field  practi- 
tioners for  McArthur  College  at  Queen’s 
University.  The  project  has  also  provided 
consuitants  for  proposed  interprofessional 
conferences,  faculties  of  medicine,  and 
curricular  committees  of  new  theological 
clusters,  and  for  staff-training  operations 
of  a large  hospital  division  and  an  impor- 
tant social  work  agency.  In  addition,  the 
project  handles  a succession  of  requests 
for  evaluation  and  training. 

One  development  of  great  potential  value 
is  the  project’s  work  with  the  dean  and 
staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto’s  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  in  developing  new  methods  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning.  A meeting 
with  twenty-four  department  heads  and 
senior  faculty  officers,  held  in  May  of  this 
year,  brought  forward  many  suggestions 
for  what  is  known  as  ‘individualized  multi- 
dimensional instruction’  - flexible  adapta- 
tions and  imaginative  applications  of  what 
is  commonly  called  systems-based  instruc- 
tion. The  result  of  the  day-long  meeting 
was  a decision  to  hold  a two-day  session 
in  early  September,  open  to  all  faculty 
members,  at  which  the  ideas  presented  in 
May  could  be  more  thoroughly  explored 
and  advanced  in  aworkshop  setting.  Three 
departments  of  the  Faculty  have  volun- 
teered to  provide  settings  for  pilot  runs  of 
the  new  instruction  methods  to  be  applied 
to  dental  education,  both  in  its  practical 
and  theoretical  dimensions,  and  the 
results  will  be  published  in  Renewal  and 
its  supplements  in  the  late  spring  of  1972. 

There  is  a lively  hope  in  the  minds  of  both 
the  Faculty  and  the  project  staff  engaged 
in  these  experiments  that  the  strategies 
produced  will  be  highly  applicable  to  other 
professional  disciplines  across  Canada. 
Now,  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  important 
that  we  seek  to  improve  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  all  professional  graduates,  who 
must  become  more  adaptive,  more  crea- 
tive, more  sensitive  to  the  implications  of 
future  shock  and  the  humanized  society, 
more  able  to  cope  with  the  fallout  of  the 
unremitting  knowledge  explosion  and  to 
put  into  effect  the  conviction  that  life  is  a 
process,  to  the  last  day  on  earth,  of  the 
continuing  renewal  and  growth  of  mind 
and  spirit. 


The  first  of  a series  of  articles  by 
K.  F.  Prueter,  Coordinator  of  OISE’s  Office 
of  Field  Development,  about  the  role  of 
the  teacher  in  promoting  educational 
change. 


. . . The  teachers  were  obviously  attempting  to 
create  walls  where  none  existed. 


At  the  start  of  this  series  of  articles,  I 
must  make  my  own  position  ciear.  I firmly 
believe  that  the  caliber  of  Ontario  school 
teachers  is  extremely  high  and  that 
teachers  are  supported  by  a competent 
and  dedicated  administration.  I beiieve, 
too,  that  Ontario  schools  are  good  schools 
and  that  the  chief  concern  of  those  who 
run  them  is  the  welfare  of  the  students. 

1 am  concerned,  however,  about  the 
effects  of  the  present  bombardment  of 
so-called  new  ideas  for  education.  In 
recent  years,  teachers  have  been  told  so 
often  that  what  they  are  doing  isn’t  good 
enough  that  many  are  beginning  to  believe 
it.  And  a confused  and  insecure  teaching 
\j  profession  is  about  the  worst  thing  that 
can  happen  to  education. 

1 

As  I read  current  literature  on  education, 
j i find  myseif  asking,  ‘Does  the  author 


know  what  it  is  like  to  be  a teacher?  Do 
his  writings  evidence  a resolve  to  help 
teachers  - or  is  he  an  ambitious  person 
seeking  to  gain  prestige  through  peddling 
an  avant  garde  and  perhaps  impractical 
point  of  view?’  When  ‘new  ideas’  are 
expressed  in  vague,  pedantic  ianguage, 
they  lead  to  misinterpretation  and  con- 
fusion; when  they  imply  there  is  a ‘crisis’ 
in  Ontario  classrooms,  they  are  unfair  to 
Ontario  teachers;  and  when  they  are 
superimposed,  when  they  are  introduced 
into  the  schools  by  edict  or  prescription, 
even  the  best  ideas  on  education  make 
little  impact  on  what  happens  in  the 
classrooms. 

The  successful  introduction  of  a new  idea 
requires  the  elements  inherent  in  all  good 
teaching  - nameiy,  telling,  showing, 
demonstrating,  helping,  involving,  evalu- 
ating, and  especially  thinking.  It  requires 


the  interaction  of  all  those  engaged  in  the 
teaching/learning  process  - superin  - 
tendent,  principal,  researcher,  teacher, 
and  student. 

The  type  of  educational  laboratory  from 
which  useful  ideas  are  likely  to  emerge  is 
not  somewhere  in  the  remoteness  of  aca- 
demia but  in  the  actual  school  situation. 

A respected  scholar  and  educator  such  as 
Piaget  would  never  consider  advancing  a 
theory  before  he  had  developed  and 
tested  it  thoroughly  with  teachers  and 
their  students.  In  the  classroom,  problems 
can  be  identified,  ideas  developed  and 
tested,  materials  and  procedures  tried  out, 
and  ultimately,  the  whole  process  care- 
fully evaluated  against  the  original  objec- 
tives and  purposes.  At  some  stage,  those 
involved  may  come  to  the  point  where  they 
can  say,  ‘We  think  we  have  discovered 
something  of  value  to  education.  We  have 
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I am  concerned,  however,  about  the  effects  of  the  present  bombardment  of  so-called  new  ideas. 


tested  our  ideas.  We  have  evidence  of 
success.  We  are  confident  enough  that  we 
want  to  tell  you  about  our  ideas  and  work.’ 
Teachers  need  to  be  assured  that  the  new 
ideas  proposed  to  them  have  gone  through 
this  rigorous  development  process. 

To  use  an  example,  Floyd  Robinson,  Head 
of  the  OISE  field  development  center  in 
the  Niagara  region,  has  been  doing  some 
work  in  critical  thinking  and  inquiry 
training.  Working  with  a group  of  teachers 
and  consultants,  Robinson  has  translated 
certain  theories  into  learning  materials 
and  teaching  approaches.  These  are  used 
with  students  in  regular  classroom 
sessions,  then  revised  or  rewritten  daily 
as  actual  experience  with  them  suggests. 
Throughout,  competent  people  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  total  program  as 
well  as  the  units  or  components  that  form 
it.  Eventually,  these  curriculum  developers 
will  say,  ‘Here  is  our  work.  We  have 
confidence  in  it.  We  recommend  it  to 
your  attention.’ 

It  is  at  this  point  that  teachers  across  the 
province  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  program.  Note  that  I have 
said  ‘the  opportunity  to  examine.’  I have 
not  said  that  someone  should  prescribe 
its  use.  If  teachers  are  to  be  accorded 
professional  status,  they  must  decide  for 
themselves  whether  they  wish  to  introduce 
the  program  on  an  experimental  basis, 
modify  it  to  meet  local  conditions,  and 
evaluate  its  effectiveness. 

In  monitoring  a new  program,  the  teacher 
may  feel  the  need  for  assistance  from 
those  within  the  school  system  with 
special  competence  in  introducing  new 
programs  and  evaluating  them.  But  no 
educational  approach  is  ever  totally  and 
successfully  implemented.  Teachers  come 
and  go;  students  graduate  and  others 
with  different  educational  needs  take  their 
place;  leadership  within  the  school 
changes.  It  follows  that  the  school  staff 
must  consider  continuously  what  learning 


experiences  are  most  appropriate,  what 
are  the  essential  elements  of  these  learn- 
ing experiences,  and  how  these  learning 
experiences  can  best  be  planned,  orga- 
nized, and  evaluated  to  form  the  ongoing 
learning  environment  of  the  school. 

This  process  is  essential  in  any  effective 
school.  The  fact  that  it  doesn’t  always 
happen  is  due  more  often  to  a failure  in 
leadership  than  to  a lack  of  awareness 
among  teachers.  Last  fall,  for  example,  I 
was  invited  to  speak  at  the  official  open- 
ing of  a new  open  plan  school.  The 
ceremonies  were  in  the  evening  and  I 
arrived  early  in  order  to  see  the  school  in 
operation.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  the 
significance  of  the  physical  environment 
was  not  perceived  by  the  teachers  in  that 
school.  In  each  corner  of  the  ‘quad’  was  a 
teacher’s  desk,  with  five  neat  rows  of 
students’  desks  in  front.  Separating  one 
‘classroom’  from  another  were  mobile 
bookcases  and  wardrobes.  The  teachers 
were  obviously  attempting  to  create  walls 
where  none  existed. 

It  turned  out  that  the  teachers  had  been 
notified  that  they  were  assigned  to  this 
new  school  by  a letter  sent  from  the 
school  board  office.  One  or  two  teachers 
had  visited  the  school  prior  to  September 
1,  but  most  had  not.  As  late  as  October, 
the  teachers  had  had  no  meetings  to 
discuss  the  educational  approach  of  the 
school,  although  I was  assured  that  there 
had  been  many  informal  meetings  among 
them  about  coping  with  what  was  felt  to 
be  an  impossible  situation  — how  to  avoid 
interruption  as  each  tried  to  operate  using 
traditional  classroom  procedures. 

Ideally,  I suppose,  a principal  and  his  staff 
should  plan  their  educational  program 
and  then  design  the  physical  environment 
best  suited  to  accommodate  it.  This 
opportunity,  however,  seldom  arises. 

Many  teachers  inherit  a physical  environ- 
ment. They  must  then  seek  to  understand 
why  such  an  environment  was  provided 


and  plan  together  for  its  most  effective 
use.  If  a keyword  in  open-space  planning 
is  flexibility,  then  this  suggests  the  need 
for  continuous  program  evaluation  and 
experimentation  in  the  deployment  of 
staff  and  the  use  of  space. 

In  recent  years  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion has  moved  dramatically  from  its 
former  Ryersonian  principles  of  inspec- 
tion, prescription,  authorization,  and 
external  evaluation.  Now  responsibility 
for  planning  how  the  schools  can  best 
respond  to  the  needs  of  students  has  been 
delegated  to  the  school  system.  Many 
resources  are  available  to  school  systems 
in  carrying  out  this  task:  consultants  are 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Education; 
guidelines  are  prepared  and  circulated 
by  the  Department’s  Curriculum  Branch; 
other  services  and  materials  are  offered 
by  universities,  faculties  and  colleges  of 
education,  OISE,  and  of  course  the 
various  associations  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

How  to  accept  this  new  responsibility, 
how  to  effectively  use  the  resources 
available  to  the  school  system  and  the 
considerable  resources  within  the  school 
system  itself,  is  a very  real  challenge  for 
our  schools  in  the  seventies. 

The  answer  will,  I am  sure,  be  found  only 
through  careful  planning.  As  yet,  the 
Ontario  teachers  I meet  are  generally 
unaware  of  the  help  that  is  available  to 
them;  they  continue  to  regard  their  con- 
sultants as  some  kind  of  inspector  and 
their  principals  as  the  people  who  tell 
what  is  to  be  done.  They  don’t  seem  to 
know  about  the  curriculum  resources  that 
exist.  Many  tell  me  that  they  feel  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  school 
board  office  have  opted  out  of  the  curri- 
culum leadership  role  because  no  one 
knows  any  more  what  our  schools  are 
supposed  to  do.  Not  surprisingly,  there  is 
a demand  from  some  teachers  for  the 
‘good  old  days’  of  stipulated  courses  of 
study  and  prescribed  textbooks. 

Our  best  teachers,  however,  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  get  involved  in  curriculum 
development.  Our  best  school  systems 
make  use  of  their  talent  to  plan,  experi- 
ment, and  implement.  In  succeeding 
articles  I plan  to  give  examples  of  how 
Ontario  teachers  are  accepting  their  new 
roles  and  performing  in  these  roles  as 
only  professional  people  who  work  daily 
with  children  can.  If  my  writing  is  to  be 
useful,  I shall  need  your  help,  your  com- 
ments, and  examples  of  what  you  and  your 
associates  are  doing  about  curriculum 
development.  Many  teachers  are  unsure. 
Practical  examples  will  provide  sugges- 
tions and  help  others  to  choose  from 
among  alternatives.  Please  write  to  me  at 
the  Office  of  Field  Development,  OISE, 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 
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Teaching  Aids 

iromihe 

Communiiy 

The  International  Nickel  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Because  of  the  high  cost  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  materials 
reviewed,  readers  are  reminded 
that  requests  should  be  made  only 
when  appropriate  use  is  assured. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  publications  reviewed  below 
are  designed  for  individual  study. 
Single  copies  are  available  free 
of  charge  to  interested  teachers 
and  students.  Class  sets  are  not 
supplied;  each  person  should 
secure  his  own  copy.  Requests 
may  be  sent  to  either  of  the 
following  addresses: 

Public  Affairs  Office, 

The  International  Nickel  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd., 

Copper  Cliff,  Ontario. 

Public  Affairs  Office, 

The  International  Nickel  Company 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 

Toronto  1,  Ontario. 

Man  and  Nickel 

This  32-page  illustrated  booklet 
outlines  the  history  of  nickel  and 
the  discovery  and  mining  of  the 
Sudbury  ore  bodies,  and  tells  in 
lay  terms  how  International  Nickel 
extracts  and  processes  nickel, 
copper,  and  the  thirteen  other 
elements  found  in  the  ore.  It  pro- 
vides a look,  too,  at  the  new  alloys 
and  their  marketing  and  at  the 
many  uses  nickel  has  today  and 
will  have  in  the  future: 


MAN 

AND 

NICKEL 


The  Land  Above,  the  Ore  Below 
The  Sudbury  basin’s  social  and 
economic  growth  is  the  subject  of 
this  30-page  booklet.  Rare  photo- 
graphs and  a succinct  commentary 
bring  vividly  to  life  the  highlights 
of  each  decade  from  the  discovery 
of  nickel  in  the  1 880s  to  the 
present.  The  development  of  the 
area,  the  effect  of  world  events  on 
that  development,  and  the  closely 
related  growth  of  International 
Nickel  receive  attention  in  a review 
that  examines  a ninety-year  period 
of  outstanding  progress. 


ore 

below 


FILMS 

The  following  16  mm.  color  films 
are  available  without  charge  from 
the  company’s  agent.  The  bor- 
rower is  responsible  for  return 
postage  or  express  charges  only. 
Arrangements  should  be  made 
with: 

Association-Industrial  Films, 

333  Adelaide  Street  West, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Telephone:  (416)362-2501 

Milling  and  Smelting  the  Sudbury 
Nickel  Ores  (45  minutes) 

This  film  shows  many  of  the  unique 
milling  and  smelting  operations 
used  by  INCO  in  extracting  fifteen 
different  elements  from  the  nickel 
ores  of  the  Sudbury  basin.  The 
history,  formation,  and  components 
of  these  ores  receive  attention,  as 
do  new  metallurgical  develop- 
ments that  facilitate  the  recovery 
of  valuable  elements  from  material 
that  once  was  waste. 

Downstream  (13  minutes) 

The  efforts  of  International  Nickel 
to  conserve  water  and  safeguard 
the  aquatic  environment  in  the 
Sudbury  District  of  Ontario  are 
shown.  The  film  describes  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  pollution 
of  district  watersheds  and  streams, 
and  shows  how  INCO  conserves 
water  by  recirculating  up  to  a 
hundred  million  gallons  daily 
through  its  process  plants. 

Rye  on  the  Rocks  (14  minutes) 

The  reclaiming  of  the  company’s 
mine  tailings  areas  at  Copper  Cliff 
is  the  subject  of  this  film,  which 
shows  how  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment of  International  Nickel’s 
Ontario  Division  successfully 
transformed  the  barren  tailings 
areas  into  grassland. 
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Profiles  in 

Practical 

Education 

A New  Publication  Series 

Volunteer  Helpers  in  Elementary 
Schools  and  The  World  of  the 
Child  are  the  first  books  to  be 
published  in  the  new  OISE  series. 
Profiles  in  Practical  Education. 
Others  projected  to  appear  during 
the  next  few  months  will  deal  with 
moral  education  in  the  schools, 
work  experience  for  high  school 
students,  perceptually  handicap- 
ped children,  and  the  diffusion  of 
educational  change  throughout  a 
school  system.  The  books  in  the 
series  are  short  (generally  from 
thirty  to  fifty  pages),  written  in 
plain  language,  and  designed  to 
be  of  practical  value  to  members 
of  school  boards,  principals,  and 
teachers. 

Volunteer  Helpers  in  Elementary 
Schools  ($1.25)  describes  a survey 
conducted  by  OISE’s  Niagara 
Centre  of  how  volunteer  helpers 
are  used  by  forty-eight  elementary 
schools  in  the  Niagara  region.  To 
give  the  survey  precision,  the  book 
contains  an  analysis  of  instruc- 
tional roles  that  provides  an  en- 
lightening perspective  on  the 
teaching  process  and  introduces 
into  the  ‘airy  nothingness’  of  in- 
structional jargon  a precise  sys- 
tem of  classification.  There  is  also 
a section  on  how  to  set  up  similar 
surveys  in  other  areas. 


The  World  of  the  Child  ($1 .50)  is 
essentially  a teacher’s  guide  to 
Paul  Park’s  Early  School  Environ- 
ment Study  (ESES),  a child-cen- 
tered approach  to  teaching  and 
learning  (see  article  in  Orbit  8). 

It  contains  a brief  outline  of  the 
working  philosophy  behind  this 
approach,  and  offers  suggestions 
for  introducing  it  into  the  class- 
room, sample  timetables,  flow 
charts,  equipment  lists,  etc.  Prin- 
cipals and  teachers  wishing  to 
implement  the  ESES  approach  will 
find  this  book  indispensable. 


Both  publications  can  be  ordered 
from  Publications  Sales,  OISE, 
252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  5. 


PROFILE  OF  A SCHOOL/11 

BLACK  BAY 
BOAB  SCHOOL 


The  enthusiastic  and  hard-working  staff  of 
Black  Bay  Road  School  in  Thunder  Bay  make 
it  an  exciting  place  to  visit.  This  year  there  are 
two  teaching  teams,  and  throughout  the  school 
— which  has  an  enrollment  of  some  360  stu- 
dents in  grades  K to  8 — there  is  a spirit  of 
sharing  and  cooperation.  Members  of  the 
teams  are  often  called  upon  to  talk  about  their 
programs  to  other  teachers  in  the  area. 

Rather  than  introducing  sudden  dramatic 
changes,  which  may  be  of  doubtful  benefit  in 
the  long  run,  the  school  is  moving  gradually 
toward  a form  of  continuous  progress  that  is 
designed  to  suit  the  needs  of  both  students 
and  staff.  Students  are  still  grouped  by  grade, 
but  most  classes  combine  more  than  one  grade. 
Eventually  this  organization  will  probably  lead 
to  more  and  more  multi-age  grouping,  enabling 
students  to  move  ahead  whenever  they  are 
ready,  rather  than  at  only  one  time  in  the 
school  year.  Reporting  is  also  becoming  more 
individualized  and  shows  just  what  stage  each 
child  is  at  in  each  subject  area. 

During  the  past  year,  the  school  conducted 
what  amounted  to  a pilot  project  in  family  life 
education.  After  a number  of  workshop  ses- 
sions involving  both  teachers  and  parents,  a 
number  of  teachers  attended  summer  school 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa’s  Family  Life 


Institute.  This  led  to  the  setting  up  of  programs 
by  individual  teachers,  the  formation  of  a 
system-wide  committee  chaired  by  Black  Bay 
Road’s  principal,  Terry  Axelson,  and  the 
development  of  a K-12  curriculum  to  be  imple- 
mented in  local  schools  in  the  coming  school 
year. 

As  a result  of  the  school’s  interest  in  com- 
munity involvement.  Black  Bay  Road  School 
has  become  a focal  point  for  the  area  around 
it.  Following  talks  with  parents,  an  open  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  a community  council 
was  formed  and  given  responsibility  for  estab- 
lishing a community  school  program,  which 
includes  activities  as  varied  as  upholstery, 
arts  and  crafts,  and  wrestling.  Another  part  of 
the  program,  the  Teen  Club,  has  been  an  out- 
standing success.  There  are  now  over  seventy- 
five  members  administered  by  a Teen  Council. 
There  is  no  adult  supervision.  The  members 
have  assumed  complete  responsibility  for  their 
own  behavior  and  activities,  and  vandalism  is 
nonexistent.  This  community  program,  with  fine 
cooperation  from  recreation  students  at 
Confederation  College  and  from  the  City  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department,  is  bound  to 
expand,  with  obvious  benefit  to  school- 
community  relations. 


Principal  Terry  Axelson  is  recreation  oriented, 
and  this  no  doubt  accounts  for  a number  of 
the  activities  going  on  in  the  school.  He  feels 
that  a physical  education  program  should 
focus  on  leisure-time  activities  as  well  as 
physical  fitness  and  health.  The  school  is  one 
of  the  first  to  provide  tennis  and  golf  programs 
for  elementary  school  students. 

This  philosophy  has  also  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a comprehensive  program  of  outdoor 
education.  Year-round  planning  by  the  stu- 
dents extends  to  all  seasons:  there  are  snow- 
shoe  hikes  in  winter  and  overnight  camping 
trips  in  spring  and  summer.  Beginning  each 
September,  the  students  arrange  fund-raising 
activities  to  cover  the  various  costs.  Chartered 
buses  are  driven  by  the  staff,  and  while  the 
early  grades  take  day  trips,  the  upper  grades 
go  on  one-,  two-,  and  eventually  three-night 
excursions  that  help  them  to  develop  skills  in 
menu  planning,  cooking,  camping,  and  so  forth. 

A unique  program  offered  by  the  school 
involves  the  training  of  three  Indian  girls,  who 
might  otherwise  have  dropped  out  of  high 
school  and  returned,  disillusioned,  to  their 
reservation.  After  two  years  at  Black  Bay 
Road  School,  they  will  be  able  to  return  to  the 
reservation  and  make  a very  real  contribution 
in  their  home  community  as  teachers’  aides. 


